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NEEDED NOW 
U. L. C. A. Board of Social Missions Requests Used Clothing 


More used clothing is desperately needed 
for our Lutheran brethren in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Canada. Pastor George 
O. Juettner, our city missionary in Winni- 
peg, writes that although there have been 
large quantities of clothing sent, there are 
still many people without sufficient wear- 
ing apparel. The need is especially great 
for warm clothing for new-born babies, 
infants, and young girls. Good use can 
also be made of clothing for men. Many 
of the families are without sufficient bed 
clothing. Used warm covers will be grate- 
fully received. 

The Disaster Relief Committee of the 
Board of Social Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church is asking our congrega- 
tions to respond quickly to this new ap- 
peal. Clothing can be sent to the follow- 
ing addresses: 


The Rev. James Oosterling, D.D., Inner 
Mission Society, 509 Park Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Rev. W. C. H. Tappert, Concordia 
Lutheran Parish Hall, 16 Helena Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Rey. G. H. Bechtold, D.D., Board of 
Inner Missions, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Henry Hesse, The Inner Mission, 
Twenty-third and Sidney Streets, S. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Rev. L. Weihe, Inner Mission So- 
ciety, c/o Wicker Park Lutheran Church, 
2112 West LeMoyne Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Rev. Christian T. Breest, St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Fourteenth and Mar- 
garet Streets, N. E., North St. Paul, Minn. 

G. H. BEcHTOLD. 


SILVER BAY MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
JULY 16-24, 1940 


Fepruary 14, 1940, representatives of a 
number of Foreign Mission Boards with 
several youth leaders and pastors met in 
New York City, in the rooms of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth 
Avenue. The purpose of the meeting was 
to decide the question of a revival of the 
Silver Bay Missionary Conference. This 
Conference was originally begun in 1902. 
While in existence it proved to be of great 
value in training missionary leaders. 

Since there was unanimity in the com- 
mittee for a revival of the Silver Bay Mis- 
sionary Conference it was voted: “That a 
selected conference be held at Silver Bay 
in 1940, and that it deal with fundamental 
missionary motives, orientation, implemen- 
tation, and leadership training, the general 
topic being the philosophy of missions.” 

The program in general is to be as fol- 
lows: There will be a short worship serv- 
ice each morning. After this there will be 
a presentation by a skilled leader of some 
problem in the philosophy of missions and 
the way this is handled in the Bible. At 
this the whole conference will be present. 
It will then separate into small groups, 


which will discuss what has been pre- 
sented from the platform. If the groups 
are divided among youth and adults, the 
leader will be of the average age with an 
older and more experienced person to act 
as a resource individual. 

A steering committee of nine members 
was appointed. Its duties were outlined as 
follows: (1) To proceed with arrange- 
ments for the conference; (2) to prepare 
the program; (3) to arrange for an ap- 
proach to the Boards in regard to the en- 
listment of delegates. 

It was voted that the conference be heid 
July 16-24, closing at breakfast July 24. 

It is hoped that a number of our younger 
pastors and their wives, especially from 
the eastern part of the United States, to- 
gether with some of our young leaders in 
our congregations will arrange to attend. 

The Lutheran representatives at the 
meeting February 14 were Miss Edna 
Springhorn, the Rev. Dr. Paul M. Kinports, 
and the Rev. Dr. M. Edwin Thomas. Miss 
Springhorn was appointed a member of 
the steering committee. 

M. Epwin Tuomas. 


JAPANESE LUTHERAN 
LEADER TO VISIT AMERICA 


The Rev. Hajime Inadomi is planning to 
visit America this year. He has accepted 
the invitation of the Luther League of the 
United Danish Church, which has guaran- 
teed the necessary financial assistance. He 
will reach Seattle, Wash., April 28 and re- 
main until after the Omaha convention of 
the United Lutheran Church in October, 
which he will attend as the Japanese dele- 
gate of the Lutheran Church in Japan. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., will confer 
on him an honorary degree and he will de- 
liver the address on the evening of Com- 
mencement Day, Sunday, June 2. The Rev. 
Fred C. M. Hansen, 606 Bluff Street, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, is making an itinerary for 
him. 

Mr. Inadomi is well known in our Lu- 


theran Church in America, and his many 
friends will be happy to see and hear him 
again. -As principal of Kyushu Gakuin, the 
Mission Boys’ School at Kumamoto, he has 
rendered outstanding service during the 
past years. The school board, the Mission 
and the Church have given him leave of 
absence for this visit to America. 
GEORGE DrAcH. 


WAR VICTIM 
By Leslie Savage Clark, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dawn held dreams for them, and hope, 
Each stalwart, laughing youth; 

But now they lie in a huddled mass, 
Silent, strange, uncouth— 

Dead for the lust of one in power— 
And the first to die was Truth. 
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A FRUITFUL PARTNERSHIP 


America’s distinctive characteristics and the title, 


\“Opportunity,” did not result from magic. As certainly 


as the sources of great rivers can be located, so surely 
can the historian cite the beginnings of that partnership 


_whence came the institutions by which our government 


functions. These fountain heads are two in number, the 
Christian religion and popular education. In making 


provision for both of these, the two agencies, church 


and college, were established within the first quarter 
of a century after the settlement of the country began. 
In Massachusetts in 1636 the need of a college was 


_ recognized, and in 1637 the foundation was made by 


the people’s vote of £400 which two years later was 
increased by half the estate of John Harvard and his 


; excellent private library of 320 volumes. Thence came 


Harvard University. 

In Virginia, where a project formed in 1619 to educate 
Indians had lapsed in realization until 1691, the colonists 
sent the Rev. James Blair to obtain the charter for Wil- 


liam and Mary College and its sponsorship by the kirg 
and queen of England. 


The purpose of these institutions as stated by those 
concerned about higher learning in Virginia was “the 
‘advance of learning, education of youth, supply of the 
‘ministry, and the promotion of piety.” The earlier in- 
‘stitutions’ example was followed in later decades, so 


creased, colleges were founded—Yale, Princeton, King’s 
College, the University of Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, 
Brown, Colgate in the eighteenth century. 

When separation from Great Britain was achieved 
and government under the constitution of 1787 was un- 
dertaken, the consciousness of participation in the re- 
sources of nature, culture, and religion spread as new 
areas were occupied by ever-growing numbers of peo- 
ple. Especialy noticeable is the close partnership that 
was recognized between religion and culture in those 
early days. One universal effect of proclaiming the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is the stimulation of the faculties of 
mind as well as those of the soul. 

The pastor and the professor in our ideals of social 
activity represent the two agencies wherein the bless- 
ings of our God are secured and the ideals of our found- 
ers are realized and maintained. But the fields of their 
endeavor require in addition to piety and learning also 
the interest and support of the people. America’s priv- 
ileges of worship and culture have that in their make-up 
that requires their ownership by the people. And when 
we say people, we mean those who are now alive, with 
interest in their children and their children’s children. 

The present threat to this hookup of religion and 
culture does not lie in the mutual appreciation of the 
pastor and professor. It is in the indifference of the 
fathers and mothers to maintain church schools. 
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Expectations 


Pastors of Congregations State Hopes of 
Church, Parents and People When Their 
Sons and Daughters Go from Home 
to College 


I 


FIRST AND FORE- 
MOST CHRISTIAN 


By the Rev. O. Garfield 
Beckstrand, D.D., Associate 
Pastor, Trinity Church, 
Rockford, Illinois 


Tue Christian college is the 
product of the Church. It was 
founded to provide an adequate 
and a thoroughly educated ministry, and to provide higher 
Christian education for the young people of the Church. 

The church college—in the main—has been built by the 
gifts of modest earnings of plain people. Their gifts have 
been accompanied by earnest prayer that the education of 
the young should bind them closer to their Lord, and that 
their learning would be turned to the well-being of man. 

What does the Church expect of her colleges? First and 
foremost that they be Christian colleges, upholding and de- 
claring the teachings of the greatest of all teachers, our 
Lord and Master, and that a thoroughly Christian atmos- 
phere shall dominate, giving the church college a unique 
place in the realm of education. 

To maintain this foremost expectation of the Church it is 
evident that the teachers of our youth must be Christian, 
upholding and teaching all that the Church holds essential. 
Today the church college in America has a stabilizing in- 
fluence. It cannot and must not be driven by the temporary 
influences of the day. It is founded to teach the unchanging 
truth of God. Strange and sinister theories as they arise 
must be squared by the word of eternal truth. The church 
college must be free from domination by state or party, free 
to uphold God’s decreed freedom for man, and the right of 
man to attain to life’s fullness. 

The Church does not expect her colleges to compete with 
tax-supported institutions. The church college has a dis- 
tinct and separate mission—all church colleges must feel 
that. They, too, may set up standards and have goals as 
lofty as any that may exist. They, too, may chart the way 
to the highest attainments in education. 

The church college must be true to the fundamentals of 
education: the development of character, and preparation 
for useful living. The dominant thought of education cannot 
be to give to the graduate an advantage over his less for- 
tunate brother, but rather that the privilege of an educa- 
tion shall enable the graduate to render a greater service 
to his generation. That our church colleges hold out such 
an aspiration to young people is in itself a clear reason for 
her existence, a reason for being zealously maintained. 

The Church does not expect her colleges to compete with 
the ever-increasing courses for specific vocational training. 
The Church expects her colleges to give to young people a 
vision of life, direction in sound thinking, that they may be 
effective leaders in all the affairs of life. 


II 
CHARACTER INTEGRATING 


By the Rey. Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., Lutheran Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D. C. 


Sir Ricwarp LivINGsTONE is responsible for the warning 
that in a critical age like ours a habit will not outlast a gen- 
eration if the intellectual basis is undermined. So it is the 
function of the church-related college to interpret in the 
several fields of higher learning the Christian philosophy of 
education, life and society. And this is a hard assignment. 

The key to its accomplishment is largely in the hands of 
the college faculty. Being a competent student in a given 
field, let us say physics or English, is, of course, a basic 
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requirement. The State Boards 
of Education and accrediting 
agencies will see to that. But 


the Church wants something 


more. The Church insists that — 
the teacher be competent to 
guide his students into the de- 
tailed building of a Christian 
outlook and conviction about 
life through a study of his field. 

One reason this is so im- 
perative is because every student gets his “way of life” 
made up on some basis. To illustrate my thought, I have 
been working with a graduate student in Washington whose 
college and university teachers of philosophy left so many 
kinks and knots in his mind that even his everyday hap- 
piness was affected. It has been an interesting effort to try 
to undo the negatives, the pessimisms, the uncertainties built 
into that growing mind by secular teachers of philosophy— 
with just as many presuppositions as the Christian religion 
ever offers. To say that the professors in this case left no 
room or found none for religion is obvious. And the result 
has been a life weakened, narrowed and secularized, “with 
the shine taken off of existence.” 

Over against the experience of this student I am thinking 
of another professor in an independent school, who is writing 
a textbook in his field. All through it are paragraphs which 
open the way for a rounded philosophy of life and the door 
is ajar for the student to pursue a religious outlook on life. 
The necessity for such pursuit is implied. The mission of a 
church college is on the way to fulfillment in teachers like 
that. ; 

This ability to find in the details of the Christian religion 
the integrating factors for a full, useful and healthy life is 
the way to train Christian character. Such character is not 
achieved alone through social contact with teachers of 
radiant Christian spirit. Certainly character may be “caught” 
from such lives, but it is also “taught,” which means that 
content is put into contagious spirit. Both these services 
the Church has the right to expect from the colleges. 

In other words, “The whole of Christian education might 
almost be described as experiments with the hypothesis of 
a Christlike God. Students must be led to test this hypoth- 
esis in every field of learning, a process by which we really 
apprehend God. There must be and there can be religious 
vividness at the center of the whole college enterprise.” 
The Church has the right to expect this to be accomplished 
increasingly on her college campuses. Anything less than 
that is but the service of a private or independent school, 
of which the country is quite well supplied. 


Ill 
LOYAL TO THE CHURCH 


By the Rev. Earl Cameron Herman, D.D., Trinity Church, 
Canton, Ohio 


WHILE we contemplate this theme with gratitude and 
courage, it is also with serious realization of the gravity of 
the problems involved—the difficulty of making and keep- 
ing a college Christian, of securing faculties of men and 
women of educational effectiveness and also of Christian 
faith and character and personality. We are not unmindful 
of the pressure of secularism in thought and life, the steady 
expansion of state education with its resources of enforced 
support through taxation, the relentless invasion by the state 
of areas of life always regarded in our American tradition 
as the proper field of action of the individual or of society 
functioning through some other agency than the costly and 
ineffective bureaucracy of politics. And we do not forget 
the prevalence of non-Christian ideals of educational philos- 


; 

Bahy. We face increasing and not diminishing difficulties in 
our colleges maintained under Church care. These difficul- 
ties affect what the Church “may expect” of her institutions. 
But we can consider wisely and wistfully “What the Church 
needs from its colleges.” 

The Church expects of her colleges the constructive con- 
firmation of the training in faith and attitude which we have 
tried to give our children in the home and home church. 
We want the college to support and carry forward the his- 
toric faith of the Church about God and Jesus Christ and 
_ the meaning and destiny of life, not to decry and destroy it. 

If it fails in this expectation, the church-related college can 
hardly justify its existence. 

The Church expects of her colleges the development. of 
Christian conviction and character in boys and girls en- 
trusted to it. Religion either has everything or nothing to 
do with the business of education and life. Education is 
not merely instruction—far from it. It is the leading of the 
youth out into the comprehension of his environment, that 
comprehending he may so act and so conduct himself as to 
leave the world better and happier for his having lived in 
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I 
SUPPORT CHALLENGED 
By Levering Tyson, President, Muhlenberg College 


—— 
_ 
_— 


In THE stream of American education the emphasis orig- 
inally placed upon the college as an institution founded by 
the Church has been submerged as we have been flounder- 
ing about, trying to adapt ourselves to the demands of a 
constantly changing civilization. Sooner or later will come 
a realization of the strength of the eternal verities which 
were and always have been and still are the basis of sound 
intellectual development. Those of us close to the heart of 
the present social struggle and in intimate touch with the 
problems facing our educational institutions feel that this 
realization will be forced upon all of us sooner than is gen- 
erally admitted. It seems to me that the Church should 
realize this challenge and opportunity, put its colleges in 
order, and plan for their adequate support. 

By this I do not mean to confine “support” to mere 
finance. The college campus today is an arena in which 
tense human drama is being enacted every minute. Although 
every college sorely needs additional fiscal backing, I do 
not believe any administrator charged with the respon- 
sibility of guiding young men and women today would name 
money at the top of his list of principal needs. A true con- 
ception of the role the college can play in Christian educa- 
tion, a sympathetic understanding of the mind of contem- 
porary young people, and not mere lip-service to the out- 
ward form of a standardized morality, is what the thinking 
young men and young women really expect and look for. 
Sham disgusts and disillusions them. Hypocrisy turns them 
from the very road down which we would guide their 
thoughts and actions. Money alone, in no matter what 


amounts, can never supply their wants in this direction. 

A clear realization of this condition in our undergraduate 
population and a determined effort to help our colleges 
meet it, backed not only by money but by sincere and con- 
stant prayer, is definitely what the college not only needs 

of the Church, but confidently expects. 
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it. This environment is not by any means a material thing 
alone. It is material, of course, but, it is intellectual and 
spiritual. 

The Church expects of her colleges that they will do their 
utmost to return their students to their home life ready to 
resume their place in the home church and not alienated 
from it. Here the Church is asking a good deal of the col- 
lege; perhaps what home influences have not been able to 
retain. Nevertheless, the college and the church must find 
and hold and proclaim the truth about God and man, about 
Christ and the Bible, about life and duty and destiny, and 
they should do this so constructively and so co-operatively 
that education and life at home and at college and after 
college should be an unbroken development and a har- 
monious unity. 

The Church expects of her colleges the leadership which 
it needs. It is on the schools that the Church depends. From 
them our ministers and executives and: intelligent workers 
must come. Competent Christian leadership in the field of 
teaching and service should issue from the church-related 
college. 


IN RESPONSE 


College Presidents Indicate Expectations of Schools from the Church, the Parents 
and the People 


Il 
SYMPATHETIC UNDERSTANDING 
By Fred C. Wiegman, President, Midland College 


Wuere the gentle waves of the Pacific lap the shore of 
Long Beach, I heard a speaker yesterday harangue a crowd. 
A block away, a pier radio blared the voice of another. 
Newspapers littered the beach, each full of opinions. The 
hotel lobby is a riot of colored magazines. Here in the 
Doheny Library of Los Angeles (during my tour of synod), 
100,000 volumes fill the shelves, and 1,600 more are added 
monthly. 

Words, words, words! And voices! The world is full of 
them, flooding the minds of us all, particularly the younger 
generation. There lies the task of the church college: teach- 
ing the young the truth, helping it to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, the wrong from the right, the Christian from 
the pagan. 

There lies the answer to “What does the church college 
require of the church?” The church college requires sym- 
pathetic understanding, of its responsibilty and accomplish- 
ment. Given that, the details of support and co-operation 
will follow. Lacking that, the Church will be greatly 
weakened. 

The church membership should understand that without 
the training of the young people in the faith, culture and 
program of the church, she will have no future. The Old 
Testament plainly teaches our accountability: “These words 


‘which I command thee this day shall be engraven in thine 


heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren.” Our Saviour makes it equally plain: “Go and make 
disciples of all nations, teaching them all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” The promise is there, also: “If 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love.” 

That understanding should be sympathetic, in the sense 
that sympathy means “feeling with.” The church member- 
ship ought not to suppose that her colleges are institutions 
apart, but should be convinced that they are of the very 
warp and woof of the fabric of the Church. 


“Whether one member suffers, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular. And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers.” 

The church membership should also understand that con- 
siderable progress has been made in the teaching work. 
Cold statistics would show fourteen senior colleges in our 
United Lutheran Church, with property valued at twelve 
million dollars, assets of eight million doHars, faculties num- 
ber over four hundred, student enrollment above seventy- 
five hundred. 

But statistics can never record the actual work of either 
church or college. What can measure the influence of faith- 
ful ministers and missionaries, the Christian character of 
leaders in the vocations and professions, the spiritual tone 
given to hundreds of homes by fathers and mothers reared 
in the atmosphere of the church college? By what rule will 
man assess the courage, decency, and growth in grace that 
have come to thousands of young men and women, faced 
with the contradictions and sinfulness of the world, who 
have risen above temptation and trial of faith because of 
the teaching, character, and personal interest of the college 
family? 

Let the Church sympathetically understand her colleges, 
and a greater day of effectiveness in evangelizing the world 
will dawn. 


Hil 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 
By Henry J. Arnold, President, Hartwick College 


It 1s not an exaggeration to say that not in many decades 
have the Christian colleges of America given such convinc- 
ing testimony of the faith that is in them, as at present. 
The fact is that our Christian colleges are once more on the 
march, determined to restore spiritual balance and Christian 
ideals to higher education in America. In their efforts to 
achieve this end, these colleges look to the supporting 
churches for a greater measure of co-operation on more 
fronts than they have received up to the present time. 

If our United Lutheran colleges are to serve their Church 
and its program effectively, they have a right to expect not 
merely a kind of platitudinous lip-service which promises 
everything and does nothing, but definite and concrete 
assistance along several lines. Just what things have our 
colleges a right to expect from the Church? The following 
would seem to constitute some reasonable expectations: 

1. Full recognition of the value and significance of the 
contribution of the church college. Granted that our church 
officials and other leaders are not lacking in appreciation 
and understanding of the worth 
of the church college, the fact 
remains that by and large the 
membership of our churches is 
not sufficiently Christian-edu- 
cation conscious. There is 
great need of a program of 
orientation and re-education 
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Recognition 


church colleges, together with the necessary orientation 
regarding their programs, to the members of his congre- 
gation at least once or twice a year. 

2. Adequate financial support. The problem of adequate 
financial support for our colleges may be said to be perennial 
for it has really never been solved in a satisfactory way. 
It would seem that the financial support of our colleges is 
not so much a problem of the total amount contributed but 
rather of the percentage of the church’s income that is 
allocated to the cause of Christian higher education. An 
examination of these percentages will reveal a rather dis- 
heartening situation in connection with the financial support 
of our church colleges. In view of the fact that the funds 
invested in the educational program of the Church, par- 
ticularly in its colleges and seminaries, produce dividends 
in the form of developed Christian personalities who are 
equipped for more effective service in the world, it would 
seem that we should be more zealous to increase the amount 
of the investments as much as possible. In a very real sense, 
the extent of the church’s support of its educational institu- 
tions is a valid measure of its vision and ability to discrim- 
inate between that which is of permanent value and that 
which is illusory. 

3. Effective co-operation in publicizing the aims, objec- 
tives and programs of the colleges. It is a well-known fact 
that the majority of our Lutheran people are almost com- 
pletely uninformed with regard to the colleges supported by 
their church. Perhaps they can mention a few of these 
institutions by name, but when it comes to a knowledge of 
their aims, their offerings and their services to the church, 
they are obliged to admit that they do not know. This sit- 


uation calls for co-operative effort on the part of the col- — 


leges themselves, the pastors and the boards of education. 
Generally speaking, our colleges are willing to present their 
cause to the congregations within their territory as often 
as they have opportunity to do so. Unfortunately, the in- 
vitations to do this are relatively “few and far between.” 
Pastors could render far greater service to the colleges of 
the church if they would invite their colleges to send rep- 
resentatives to them at least once a year. Regular distri- 
bution of college literature, items of information in the parish 
bulletin, a Lutheran college night for the young people, are 
a few of the ways in which pastors may co-operate in 
publicizing the colleges of the Church. 

4. Co-operation in recruiting Lutheran students. It is a 
well-established fact that there are nearly six times as many 
Lutheran students attending state, privately endowed and 
colleges of other denominations, as are enrolled in all the 
Lutheran colleges in the United States. In other words, 
the figures show that less than twenty per cent of the Lu- 
theran students enrolled in all colleges and universities of 
the country are attending institutions of their own de- 
nomination. I am_ confident 
that we are able to increase 
present Lutheran enrollments 
at our colleges by at least a 
third within a period of five or 
six years if the Church would 
mobilize its forces toward the 
attainment of that goal. It 


among our Lutheran people Financial Wide Public would seem that we Lutherans 
with reference to our church supps stations should begin seriously to study 
schools. Either our Christian Sede this whole problem in the light 
colleges are worth knowing tates of the facts as we know them. 
and worth having or they FOR The Church should strive to 
aren’t. If our colleges have a CHURCH influence our people to trans- 
right to existence they have a COLLEGES late into action the slogan: 


right to be adequately recog- 
nized and properly appreciated 
by our people. Every pastor 
should feel under obligation 
to present the cause of our 


“Our Lutheran students for 
our Lutheran colleges.” 

5. Divine supplication. It 

would seem (Please turn to 
column 2, page 13) 
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13, 1940 
IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


_ Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
j Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


_ The Real Tragedy of the present world situation lies not 
| in the casualties of the battlefields, but in the dislocation of 
a vast civilian population. A mere recital of the size and 
' eonditions of their enforced mass migration only faintly 
indicates the depths of their misery. In China, 40,000,000 
have been driven from their homes by war, floods, pestilence 
and famine. In Finland, due to the war just tragically con- 
eluded, more than 500,000 women and children were driven 
_ from their homes and in the process lost more in child life 
_ alone than in her battle-line casualties. And now to these 
must be added the many thousands who must evacuate their 
homes and possessions through the surrender of Karelian 
and Ladoga territory to Russia. There are nearly 250,000 
_ Spanish refugees in France and her African provinces, of 
whom nearly half are women and children. Polish refugees, 
more than 125,000, are crowded into wretched quarters 
_ provided by Homienia, Hungary and Lithuania, who have 
- serious troubles of their own. France’s Maginot Line has 
_ dislodged thousands of her citizens to other sections, among 
whom are hundreds of our Lutheran brethren. Before the 
_ present hostilities there were 250,000 refugees from Greater 
_ Germany, and to these must now be added the evacuees 
_ occasioned by the Siegfried Line, while the mass migra- 
‘tions of German-speaking fysends from their ancestral 
homes in what is now Russian or Italian territory has 
enormously increased that number. Besides these must be 
counted the unnumbered thousands removed from their 
f homes by the border strategies of Russia and Turkey, 
__ Rumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia, not to mention the havoc 
_ caused by Turkey’s earthquake visitation. And then there 
_ are the Jews, a vast multitude driven into even deeper 
- depths of despair by persecution. Still “the world groaneth 
and travaileth,’ but most of it is caused by the unsavory 
councils of nations and the violence of those who prefer to 
_ rule by force and terror for their personal aggrandizement. 
» Surely there is nothing in national or personal glory to 
- compensate for this human tragedy. 


Lancaster County, Pa., is wondering whether the hegira 
of seven Amish families to Maryland will mark the begin- 
ning of a general migration out of the state. For several 
years the Amish in Lancaster County have not been happy 

_ over their situation. For one thing they are farmers, and 
want their children to be farmers; but the high cost of land, 
with which to give their children a proper start, has made 

an increasingly heavy drain on their resources. Another 

- eause of dissatisfaction has been their losing fight to retain 
the “little red schoolhouse” for the simple educational needs 
of their children. The Amish think their children know 
enough to follow farming by the time they are fourteen 
years of age and have passed the eighth grade. The inten- 
tion of the consolidated schools, they fear, is to set a higher 

_ standard of education and thus plant seeds of discontent in 
the Amish youth. According to Pennsylvania’s Department 
of Public Instruction the “little red schoolhouse” is doomed; 
they are disappearing at the rate of three hundred each 
year. On the other hand, Maryland is deliberately offering 
itself as a land of promise to the Amish. Land is much 

_ cheaper there, though not as rich as Lancaster’s acres. 
_ Besides, Maryland authorities have agreed that the Amish 
_ may have their own little red schoolhouses. 


Magicians Say, “The Hand is quicker than the eye”; but 

_ there are qualifications to be considered, of kind as well as 
of degree. For instance, the Inter-Society Color Council, 
together with the American Physical Society and the 
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Optical Society of America, have just declared that “the 
human eye can distinguish differences among 2,000,000 col- 
ors and shades.” So far 7,044 colors and their shades have 
been tabulated, but it is hard to describe them accurately 
because standard English dictionaries list only about 3,400 
words with which to express the distinctions of these 7,044 
colors and shades. Then there is the “feat of eye” of the 
ordinary “movie fan.” President M. J. Julian of the Better 
Vision Institute states that “Gone with the Wind” is made 
up of more than 300,000 separate photographs, which the 
“fan” observes at the rate of twenty-four pictures a sec- 
ond, and prides himself on seeing every bit of the picture 
in three hours and forty-five minutes. What would the hand 
do with a job like that? 


The Danger of Communist influence in China may well be 
discounted so long as the “spiritual mobilization” being con- 
ducted by the national Youth and Religion Movement fol- 
lows its present course. Under the encouragement and 
practical direction of President and Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek, both of whom are practicing Christians, this Move- 
ment carries on a positive Christian program. During Evan- 
gelist Lautenschlager’s recent extensive tour through China 
the government institutions of learning actively co-operated. 
The universities of Kwang Hwa and Szechwan dismissed 
their classes in order that the students might attend the 
services. Denominational schools—the Hwa Mei Methodist 
Girls’ School, Oberlin-in-Shansi Middle School and the 
Canadian Girls’ School—likewise participated. Plans for 
follow-up work have been adopted that will carry the work 
far on into next year on a greatly increased scale. 


Argentina’s Postal and Telegraph Department has under- 
taken the task of increasing the cultural content of the 
nation. Through its facilities the department proposes to 
place the treasures of the literary world, particularly that 
which Argentina herself produces, at the doors of rurat 
hamlets and remote ranches. These dwellers in the distance 
will be regularly and intelligently informed of the latest 
literary publications. All foreign and domestic publication 
houses can use these facilities if they will offer a 20 per cent 
rebate on their listed prices, and will pay beside a 2 per 
cent service charge for the delivery of their sales. This 
plan, it is believed, will be an advantage to authors who 
publish their writings privately, and will at the same time 
defeat the formation of publishing monopolies. As the pub- 
lic appreciates and co-operates in the use of the plan, its 
application will be extended. Already the government is 
planning to issue a catalogue of publications with “titles, 
names, prices and summaries” of the latest publications. 


Whatever Effect the Fate of the Hatch Bill may have on 
many Federal employees in Washington and elsewhere, 
there are 8,000 of them who will ignore its restrictions com- 
pletely. They are the beetles and their larvae offspring 
employed by the American Museum of Natural History to 
cleanse the skeletons of very small mammals, whose bony 
structure is too delicate to be scraped and cleansed for 
mounting by the heavy hands of men. These beetles, or 
their ancestors, were imported recently from Africa. On 
first thought this may seem like a violation of the Alien 
Labor Act, especially to be condemned in this period of 
undue unemployment. But it will be wise not to make a 
point of this infraction of law, since these beetles will never 
be recognized by any labor union. Indeed, they receive no 
wages, nor any emoluments save those they chew off the 
bony frames submitted to their labors. Strangely enough 
they fail to realize the commercial use to which they are 
put without wages. All they do is to enjoy eating, and some 
of them, particularly the very youthful larvae, have been 
known to eat for twenty-four hours at a time without 
pausing. Happy workers! But then they don’t buy food. 
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WHEN Frederick 
the Wise became 
the Elector of 
Saxony at his 
father’s death in 
1486, he madea 
solemn resolve to 
devote all his 
wealth and energy 
to making Witten- 
berg the leading 
city in the new 
era that was just 
then dawning. 
Even when, at 
Emperor Max- 
imilian’s death, 
the Imperial 
Crown was of- 
fered him, he de- 
clined the high 
honor, that noth- 
ing might take his 
thought from the 
object nearest his 
heart. 

He had in mind 
three things when 
he became Elec- 
tor that he wished 
to see accomplished in the process of making his cherished 
dream come true: the building of an Electoral castle to serve 
as his official residence, a church dedicated to All Saints to 
house his sacred relics, and a university that would be the 
educational center of the realm. It was in 1502 that he saw 
this third idea take material form and become a reality. 

Even before his elevation to the Electorate, he had care- 
fully worked out plans for an educational institution, but 
the pressing need for the other building projects forced him 
to place it in the background of his 
thoughts until the turn of the century. 

Frederick had been educated under 
the learned Dr. Martin Pollich at the 
Dom School of Grimma, one of the 
celebrated Augustinian institutions of 
the day. During his school days he had 
acquired a very particular interest in, 
and fondness for, the Augustinians. 
This devotion to the teachings of the 
Order paved the way in no small meas- 
ure for making him receptive to Lu- 
ther’s teachings when the Reformation 
came. 

He had been an apt student of the 
classics, and he desired to found a 
strictly classical university that would 
be to him his “dear daughter,” as he 
put it. In all his plans he sought the 
advice of his much-honored teacher, 
friend, and physician, Dr. Pollich, of 
Melrich. The kindly professor was glad 
of the opportunity to guide and lend 
every assistance at his command to aid 
his distinguished pupil. His years of 
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Wittenberg University 


By Ciara Louise DENTLER, Redlands, California 


experience in the educational world made his advice doubly 
welcomed by Frederick, who honored him further by making 
him the first Rector of the University. 

The elaborate dedication, one of the most festive occa- 
sions in the long history of the city, took place October 18, 
1502. It began with a picturesque procession from the castle 
to the City Church, which was situated just off the Market- 
place. Here the formal High Mass was sung, and this was 
followed by the dedicatory sermon preached by Nicholas 
Shreyer of Coburg. After the sermon came the installation 
of the Rector, Dr. Pollich, and the Chancellor, Goswin von 
Orsay, who prior to this time had been the celebrated 
preacher in the Antonius Chapel at Lichtenburg. 

It was most appropriate that the seal of the newly-founded 
university would be a bust of Frederick the Wise together 
with the Electoral Sword. The motto, appearing on the seal, 
was this: “Auspice me Christum, coepit Viteberga docere.” 
The number of students enrolled for the opening session ex- 
ceeded the Elector’s fondest hope; four hundred sixteen stu- 
dents registered for the first classes. George Spalatin, 
destined to become closely associated with Doctor Luther in 
the work of the Reformation, was a member of this famous 
class. 

Government Carefully Arranged 

Frederick had very definite ideas on the government of 
his university, and he trusted the formulating of its laws 
to no one. He drew them up himself, and by their justice 
he manifested again very clearly his right to the title of 
“The Wise.” 

At the head was the Rector, who was to be elected twice 
a year: on May 1 and October 18. If by any chance it hap- 
pened that the Rector was selected from noble persons who 
were studying at the university, there was to be a pro- 
rector elected to act for him. In the medieval universities, 
as we have seen, men quite advanced in years were found 
among the student body. Three times during Wittenberg’s 
history such a pro-rector had to be elected: in 1519, when 
Count Beanim von Pommern was chosen; in 1558, when the 
choice fell to Adolph, Count of Nassau; and again in 1601, 
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when August, the son of Elector Christian II, was elected 
to fill the Rectorial Chair. 

After the first dedication and installation of the Rector, 
future installations were to take place in the Castle Church, 
where also the elections were to take place. An election 
required a majority vote of the University Council, and also 
a majority vote of the Castle Church membership. Before 
the high altar the retiring Rector made a farewell speech 
in which he extolled the academic worth of his successor, 
after which he would present to him the insignia of his office. 
These were the silver scepter, the Statute Book, the seal, 
the key to the university, and the purple robe of office. 

There were four faculties: theology, of which Doctor 
Staupitz became the first dean; law, medicine, and philos- 


MARTIN LUTHER AND PHILIP MELANCHTHON 
Outstanding members of the Faculty of 
Wittenberg University 


ophy, with twenty-two professors. Many privileges were 
accorded the young institution of learning: for instance, 
Wittenberg professors had the right to hunt birds in the 
adjoining woodlands; the faculty of philosophy enjoyed the 
distinctive honor of crowning the Poet Laureate. Witten- 
berg professors did not have to take the oath of obedience 
to the pope, as did those of other universities, 

For the first five years, from 1502 to 1507, Elector Fred- 
erick supplied all the funds for the school from his own 
private purse, but the growth of the institution so far -ex- 
ceeded his expectation, and students were enrolling in it in 
such numbers, that he realized some definite provision must 
be made for its permanent maintenance. He found a source 
of revenue close at hand: he assigned to it the Castle Church 
with all of its income, in return for which the professors of 
theology acted as vicars and canons in the nine surround- 
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ing parishes attached to the church, and for whose support 
the church up to this time had been responsible. Rich peo- 
ple, too, gave large sums of money to the university treas- 
ury, and in their wills provided bountifully for it. 
Frederick was eager that his university should number 
the most able men of the day among its teachers. He vis- 
ioned a time when students would come from all parts of 
Europe to it as the most enlightened intellectual center. 


Center for Augustinians 

In 1506 a handsome Augustinian Monastery was built in 
the city, and almost immediately monks of the Order came 
from all over Germany to live here that they might study 
at the university and take their degrees. Frederick felt the 
need of a great teacher of philosophy. He consulted with 
Doctor Staupitz, who highly recommended Martin Luther 
of Erfurt as the man best suited for the position. While 
Luther’ did not feel that he was prepared for such a respon- 
sible professorship, on the other hand he did not feel jus- 
tified in refusing the call of his Elector or that of his 
superior; to decline the offer would cast reflections upon 
their judgment. So Luther accepted. The course of Witten- 
berg’s history was changed from this moment, and far more 
than Frederick could then realize, his beloved institution 
was starting on its way to become the shining light of 
Christendom. 

After 1509 Luther gave all of his time to the teaching of 
theology, a subject much dearer to his heart than that of 
philosophy. At the urgent request of the Elector, he studied 
for the Doctorate in Divinity, which degree he received in 
1512. 

In 1518 Elector Frederick took another step in raising 
Wittenberg University to fame. August 25 of that year, 
influenced by the rapidly growing reputation of Philip 
Melanchthon, and by the advice of some close friends, he 
called Melanchthon to become professor of Greek. On the 
fourth day after his arrival he began his duties in the cus- 
tomary manner by delivering an oration. It evoked great 
applause and praise. Luther wrote of it in glowing com- 
mendation to his friends. 

Before long students were flocking here to be taught by 
this most extraordinary man. Registrations mounted rapidly 
as the fame of Luther and Melanchthon spread; young men 
came, not only from Germany, but also from foreign coun- 
tries. The city itself became too small to accommodate all 
of them, so that many were forced to take lodgings in the 
nearby suburbs. 

At last the dearest hopes of Frederick were being realized. 
His university, his “dear daughter,” was firmly established 
and was shedding light that he had long dreamed she would 
diffuse over his loved land. As he came to the end of his 
life in 1525 he knew that in Wittenberg University he was 
leaving a memorial of his life far above any that his sor- 
rowing friends could ever erect to his memory. 


NEEDED NOW 


Ir EvER the religious forces of the world should stand to- 
gether with a vivid consciousness of their true unity, it is 
now. In the second century the Christian Father, Diognetus, 
declared, “The Christians are scattered abroad but they 
hold together the world.” The most hopeful fact in the 
world today, signalized by your convocation (Gatherings of 
Foreign Missions Conference) and by the other assemblies, 
is that of the existence of a world-wide, unbreakable Chris- 
tian fellowship which transcends all barriers of nationality 
and race, and which will ultimately triumph over the pre- 
vailing misunderstandings, bitterness and strife. With un- 
shakable confidence we rest on the sure word of our Divine 
Father, “In this world we shall have tribulation; be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” Joun R. Mort. 
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A PLEA FOR MORE 


Not More Money, Nor More Action, but More 
of Wisdom Derived From Knowing 


WE Ake living in an age 
that demands the highest, 
the finest, and the best in 
all of us. There was a 
time when things were 
taken for granted, ac- 
cepted without question, 
believed without the shadow of a doubt. That day is past. 
I can scarcely name a single thing that isn’t challenged, 
questioned, settled and unsettled, affirmed and denied, to 
the satisfaction of somebody. This situation ought to chal- 
lenge the finest and the best in us. 
We dare not evade the issue. We 
often wonder why more progress 
has not been made in discovering an 
adequate solution to the social, 
moral, and spiritual problems of life. 
Just why has the scientific method 
in the material world so completely 
outdistanced our knowledge of hu- 
man relationships? Shall a mora- 
torium be called for the scientific 
procedure until our knowledge of 
human relationships has caught up, 
or shall the study of human re- 
lationships adopt the scientific 
method in order to catch up with 
science? The scholar’s answer is likely to be the latter. 


DR. DUNKELBERGER 


Constant Growth in Knowing 


The average church member today is unwilling to keep 
on educating himself so that he will become increasingly 
better equipped to face intelligently and courageously the 
duties and responsibilities of Christian living. Getting an 
education should no longer be restricted to any one period 
of life. It can no longer be limited to the period of im- 
maturity. Getting an education is a life-long job. Some 
twenty-five years ago H. G. Wells made the statement that 
“The world must choose between education and catas- 
trophe.” I am sure Wells did not refer merely to the educa- 
tion of our children. He had in mind the education of the 
adult. Our children do not determine questions of peace and 
war; they do not formulate international policies; they do 
not make treaties with foreign powers; they do not make 
and enforce laws. All this is the work of the adult, and i* 
there is anybody who should keep on educating himself, 
it is the adult even more than the child. 

What causes a social revolution in a country? The an- 
swer is perfectly obvious. When one generation whose edu- 
cation has ceased keeps on teaching the oncoming gen- 
erations. That simply means nothing more than the preser- 
vation of the customs, the folkways, and the existing be- 
havior patterns. It results in social indirection and intel- 
lectual stagnation. Only growing people can teach growing 
people. Adults cannot teach a new order of things unless 
they live it, and how can they live it, unless they keep 
on educating themselves. 


Too Much Unconcern 


The second reason why the many problems of the world 
have not been solved is that so many people have become 
amazingly unconcerned about those things which should 
be of vital interest to them. Let us look at our civic and 
political life. Just about one-half of the American qualified 
voters go to the polls to vote. Many of them even cannot 
tell you why they are registered. About half the time they 
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go to the polls presumably 
to save the United States 
from the bad Democrats 
or the wicked Republi- 
cans. They live in a 
social order about which __ 
they know very little _ 
simply because they have ceased to keep abreast with the 
constantly changing conditions of the times. 

The average church member has the persistent tendency 
to institutionalize his religion. Institutions are continually 
being formed for the purpose of achieving certain tasks but 
many times they become ends in themselves rather than 
continue instruments to effect certain ends. The spirit of a 
great movement is constantly sacrificed for the maintenance 
of the machinery of the movement. Social institutions are 
traditionally static. They offer tremendous resistance to 
forces that make for fundamental changes. 

Some years ago I read an account of a dream by George 
Bernard Shaw. In the dream Shaw finds himself and the 
devil walking down Fifth Avenue toward the New York 
Public Library. He is telling the devil how he is going to 
effect a moral and spiritual regeneration of the world. The 
devil displays no interest whatsoever. Finally, Shaw be- 
comes -exasperated and exclaims, “Don’t you realize that 
when I get my program in operation you will have to go 
out of business?” The devil replied, “I am not at all inter- 
ested in your program; your program will go the way of all 
programs. You will begin to standardize it and by the time 
you have it standardized, you will be dead, and by the time 
you are dead, your program will be dead too.” This ex- 
plains why our efforts to bring about a new social order, or 
a moral and spiritual revolution, are so often frustrated. 

Another equally dangerous tendency is for so many of 
us to become professionally religious. Religion exists in 
the quality of our thoughts, emotions, and volitions. When 
we persist in exercising our minds about the finest and best 
things in life, then are we worthy to be considered religious. 
We are useful only when we are useful to somebody. We 
can save ourselves by saving others. Our social clubs are 
entirely right in placing great emphasis on social service. 
Life in seclusion for the sake of religion must be a delusion 
and a snare. Man must not remove himself apart from the 
world but rather keep himself from the evil that is in the 
world. 

Church members manifest the constant tendency to be 
opportunists instead of convictionists. That is wrong. It is 
the way of the world. I must confess that I know few 
Christians today who are willing to be nailed to a cross for 
a cause; who are willing to suffer martyrdom for the sake 
of a principle; who are willing to die for a creed. 


Robert E. Lee’s Reply 


I don’t know how many of you have read the four-volume 
biography of Robert E. Lee, the life story of that charming 
southern gentleman. This incident is related in his biog- 
raphy. A commission of Cubans came to the United States 
in 1850 to seek aid in their struggle to overthrow the Spanish 
regime on the island. They approached Robert E. Lee, who 
was then colonel in the United States Army, and asked him 
to come to Cuba to reorganize their forces, telling him that 
in leading them to victory he would go down in history as 
the George Washington of Cuban history. Mr. Lee refused, 
replying that he was little interested in the outcome, he was 
less interested in the fame, but that he was very much 
interested in the ethics of a colonel of the United States 


an idea than a specific 


Army resigning his position to accept such a position on a 
neighboring island. 

What really aggravates the whole social problem is the 
prevailing “knowledge philosophy” of education. We have 
been believing, or at least trying to believe, that knowledge 
saves society. “If a man knows what is right, he will do it.” 


Many of us have long since become disillusioned along this 


line. Knowledge does not save of itself but it is an essential 
part of the process of salvation. Twenty-five years ago it 
was thought that an enlightening sex knowledge would 
solve all \sex problems. The idea was carried out rather 
thoroughly in some schools. Did it solve the problem? It did 
not; it simply postponed it. Religion and education must 


_ constitute an integral process; each one alone is too weak 


to effect social salvation. 

Now what shall we do about it? Christian people must 
fight the evil of the world as well*as promote the good. 
There is no sense whatever for people to remain neutral, 
negative or passive about recognized evils. Those who would 
defile human society must change their program of activ- 


_ ities or be driven from its bounds. In 1920 baseball had 


become exceedingly corrupt. There was imminent danger 


of this great sport becoming a national disgrace. At this 


critical moment Judge Landis was made the ezar of base- 
ball. From his decision there was to be no appeal. He 
cleaned house so effectively that to this day baseball is a 


_ generally respected American sport. A thing can be done 
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when people have a mind to do it. As early as 1922 the 
movies had an increasingly bad reputation. The pictures 
in large numbers shocked the moral sense of the people. 
People began to demand cleaner and better pictures. When 
Will H. Hayes failed to do it, the church people forgot their 
denominational differences, organized themselves into a 
legion of decency to effect a reformation in the moving pic- 
ture industry. Who doubts that much good was done? 
Probably many of you are interested in the temperance 
cause. I am not proud at all of my state in the role of a bar- 
tender. Two years ago the sale of hard liquor in the 580 
state stores totaled $84,000,000. In Pennsylvania there are 
seventy accredited colleges, and if this money were equally 
divided among them each college would have received 
$1,200,000 for that one year alone. If the people of Penn- 
sylvania would use constructively the money wasted on 
liquor and beer, there would be no relief problem in our 
state, there would be no financially distressed school dis- 
tricts either. The Lord has given us much but we don’t 
seem to know how to use it constructively. When Jesus left 
this world, He gave us some definite instructions and yet 


today we do not seem to be much further along in the ac- 


complishments of the common task. The moral, spiritual, 
and economic salvation of the world cannot be achieved by 
revolution, bloodshed and war, but rather through the spir- 
itual re-birth of the people through faith and works of love, 
not for the good of one but for the good of all. 


Ir 1s as difficult to de- 
fine “Christian Educa- 
tion” as to define “Chris- 
tian.” Each is more of 


term. There are many 
who claim that education 
in a state-supported col- 
lege is just as “Christian” as that in a church- 
related college. Is this true? 

The standards of accrediting agencies make 
it increasingly difficult for church-related col- 
leges to maintain a distinctive identity. Young 
people who select their colleges today are in- 
terested primarily in the recognition of the 
diploma. If our Christian colleges are to make 
any valid claim for support, they must be able 
to show that they are doing a type of work 
which state institutions in the very nature of 
things cannot do. 

There is no real conflict in interest or oppor- 
tunity between the college supported by the 
church and the college maintained by the state. 
Each has its distinctive field, neither should encroach upon 
the interests of the other, and neither can take the place 
of the other. 

Financially, church-related colleges are at a distinct dis- 
advantage. Huge legislative appropriations, aided by Fed- 
eral grants, enable the state institution to offer material 
opportunities superior to those which can be given by the 
Christian college dependent for its subsistence upon vol- 
untary contributions. The taxpayer is forced to give to the 
education of students at state schools. As a member of the 
church, he may or may not, as he chooses, contribute to the 
support of the church-related college. 

Under the impetus of the New Deal, on the campus of 
many a state institution there have been erected magnificent 
buildings with luxurious equipment. To keep these build- 
ings filled in order to justify the expenditures made, the 


_ state institutions will be forced strenuously to solicit stu- 


dents. Herein lies even greater competition for the church- 
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President Kinard of Newberry College States 
Problems of Church-related Schools 


JAMES C. KINARD 
PRESIDENT 


related colleges. As this 
article is being written, 
there appears in the press 
the statement of the pres- 
ident of a state college 
for women in the South 
that he favors instead of 
a lump legislative appro- 
priation a grant-in-aid per student. No one 
would be so naive as to believe for one moment 
that that particular college president would let 
any grass grow under his feet in seeking to 
build up his enrollment. 

The church-related college must be able to 
show that it offers certain advantages to com- 
pensate the student for the comparative in- 
crease in cost of attendance. There must be an 
assured place today for the institution which by 
reason of its origin, history and control places 
above the attainment of mere eminent scholar- 
ship and material success the cultivation of 
courageous Christian character and a stern em- 
phasis upon the higher moral values of life. Who 
can measure the worth of an institution directed by men 
and women who are Christian and not ashamed of it, who 
interpret scholarly knowledge in the light of Calvary, who 
daily walk before their students in the way of the Master, 
who dare not cast slurs upon the church or its teachings, 
who dare not masquerade in the pharisaical robes of the 
pedagogical Judas, who dare not undermine faith by the 
insidious whispering of the doubting Thomas or the sly 
innuendo of the clever brain coated with the cancerous 
conceit of an intellectual philosophy that denies the exis- 
tence of God or of sin in the world? In this day of be- 
wilderment when so many seem to have lost all sense of 
spiritual values, the church-related college faces a great op- 
portunity to prepare for places of power young men and 
women who will formulate their standards of citizenship 
by the teachings of Jesus Christ. This indeed is the mission 
that rates next to soul winning in their program.—News 
Bulletin, National Lutheran Educational Conference. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


One penalty of prominence is that which takes the form 
of being the subject of gossip. Much as a ship becomes the 
habitat of barnacles, so people in public life are made the 
figures in entirely or partially fictitious situations of which 
they never even heard. In the United States the occupants 
of the White House and their political co-workers are sub- 
jected to an unending stream of incidents, most of which 
are good-natured and assumed to be funny. Some of our 
presidents have attained reputations for some attribute of 
mind or character upon which “after dinner” wits and 
vaudevillians have promptly seized. In the case of the late 
Calvin Coolidge, he had not long been in Washington until 
he was reputed to have no gift for conversation and an ex- 
cess of New England thrift. Stories were told on him that 
were suggested by exaggerations of these “qualities.” 

President Roosevelt is not taciturn nor difficult of ap- 
proach. We have not sought statistics concerning the num- 
ber of visitors at the White House and elsewhere, but at least 
one experience of editors of church papers has given him 
distinction among them for his cordiality toward us, and 
some of the “stories” related as occurrences since 1933 give 
substance to our comment. Among several that have 
reached us, we relate one, which has not the slightest basis 
of fact, but which fits a situation on which we comment. 

As it was told to us, in the days when Secretary Hopkins 
was a departmental executive under Secretary Ickes, the 
two gentlemen disagreed as to an item of administration. 
Mr. Hopkins called on the President and expressed his ideas. 
He was told, “Harry, you are absolutely right.” Very soon 
after Mr. Hopkins’ visit, Secretary Ickes gained the Pres- 
ident’s ear for his version of the situation and was encour- 
aged by the approving sentence, “Harold, you are abso- 
lutely right.” Later in the day, Mrs. Roosevelt, who had 
heard both conversations, remarked to her husband, “But, 
Franklin, they could not both be right.” To his wife Mr. 
Roosevelt said, “Eleanor, you are absolutely right.” 


True and False Doctrines 

It was the First Lady’s very logical comment that oc- 
curred to us Easter Sunday morning after we had heard 
three Easter sermons over the radio. The first consisted of 
the brief but very positive declarations of the Rev. Ross H. 
Stover, D.D., of Messiah Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, 
who presented the testimony of St. John in verse eighteen 
of the first chapter of Revelation: “I am he that liveth, and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” Dr. Stover 
explained the text in the light of the resurrection narratives 
of the Gospels and declared his full acceptance as facts and 
truth that Jesus died and rose again. There were no com- 
promises in an attempt to satisfy science, tradition, other 
religious cults, or the intellectual difficulty when both hu- 
man nature and human reason are superseded by the un- 
searchable wisdom and ways of God. 

Our radio. gave us in the half hour that followed the 
Philadelphia service an opportunity to listen to the Easter 
morning address of a clergyman in St. Louis, Mo. His name 
we have forgotten, and the denomination to which he be- 
longs we prefer not to mention; at least, not now. When he 
got through, Mrs. Roosevelt’s comment, “But, Franklin, they 
cannot both be right,” came to our mind; and, let our po- 
litical views be whatever they are or may become, we accept 
Mr. Roosevelt’s reply, “Eleanor, you are absolutely right,” 
as describing the two preachers to whom we had listened. 

“Believe it or not,” the St. Louis preacher began an ad- 
dress on Easter’s significance to an anxious, evil, sinning, 
fear-gripped world with a reference to Einstein, whose 
theory of relativity has attracted popular curiosity. He 
completely dodged the literal facts of the crucifixion of our 


Lord and of the emptied tomb. Instead of the crystal clear : 


evidence which Dr. Stover has reverently and faithfully 
drawn from those who, like the beloved disciple, wrote what 
they saw and heard, this spokesman for Christianity had 
some turgid assertions about the more abundant life and 
the courage of Jesus. The discourse in literary style and 
content recalled to our mind the comment made concerning 
a speech in the House of Commons—“The speaker aired his 
vocabulary.” 


AT HOLLYWOOD 


Tue hour, 8.00 to 9.00 A. M., Eastern Standard Time, we 
spent listening to the “early morning service” in Hollywood 
Bowl, California. The announcer whom the radio service 
placed in charge deserves commendation. His pleasant voice, 
his clear enunciation, and his incidental remarks of intro- 
duction had the brevity and reverence befitting the time 
and occasion. We were told that the weather was beautiful 
and we assume that no ice had formed, as had happened in 
Philadelphia and places east of the Rocky Mountains. We 
heard that many persons renowned the world over as prom- 
inent movie people had braved the dangers of early rising 
to be in attendance. No doubt God was deeply gratified 
thereby, we remark, and then apologize for being “catty.” 
We listened with delight to Kenny Baker’s rendition of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” which he sang in German. 

The above is preliminary to our main assertion about 
Hollywood’s 1940 Easter hour, which is, “The music was as 
worthy of the event commemorated as any purely human 
effort can be.” A Lutheran choir of five hundred voices 
(as we recall the radio announcement) led the hymns and 
provided a Gloria Patri, Melius Christiansen’s setting of 
“Beautiful Saviour,’ and a finale, the Hallelujah Chorus 
from “The Messiah.” There was also a soprano soloist whose 
opening phrases were literally thrilling and who maintained 


her listeners’ rapt attention throughout her solo. A poem, 


“Hymn to the Dawn,” was read impressively, and a Cali- 
fornia lady, whose work as chairman of the program com- 
mittee was highly praised, spoke briefly to thank those who 
had contributed to the service. And one must not forget 
the singing by a choir of two hundred children whose voices 
had the clarity that earned the comparison of their singing 
by the broadcaster with the freshness of the Easter morn. 
The sermon lacked doctrinal conformity with Scripture. 


From an Editor’s Viewpoint 


Far from apologizing for the space given to our Easter 
morning “listening,” we add some editorial comments. First 
of all, we emphasize what might be called the “news” 
phases of what we heard. Think of it! We listened to Scrip- 
ture reading, prayer, hymn and anthem singing, and a 
vigorous Easter sermon in our own city about ten miles 
from where we sat. We recognized the voice of Pastor 
Stover, and we knew how he and his congregation have 
worked year after year to put on the air waves and into the 
homes of millions of folk the Scripture’s message of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Thence we moved westward a thousand miles to St. Louis, 
and from there another two thousand miles to Hollywood, 
Calif. And we knew that there were literally hundreds of 
stations less powerful than the networks to which we were 
indebted, but which took to millions of folk the message 
of the Messiah’s victory over death. And this marvelous 
conquest of distance is within the range of scientific descrip- 
tion; one can justify admiration of man, to whom God has 
entrusted dominion over the earth’s mightiest forces, has 
given him the patience and intelligence so that he has 
developed discoveries, inventions, and the orderly admin- 
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istration of complicated affairs. And we drew another ex- 
pression of our hope and of our faith. This civilization to 
which we have attained is too largely the treasure of God 
to permit its destruction. Not even war can completely 
wreck the advancement of twenty centuries. In due time 
the testimony of those whom the Son of God made stewards 
of the proclamation of divine love as well as of power shall 
rise above the roar of cannon, the boom of high explosives, 
and the despairing cries of dying or starving men and 
women. Let the Christians put more money into broad- 
casting. It is as swift as light and it can go to the very 
ends of the inhabited earth. Its possibilities are still far from 
complete development. 


Congregation and the Sacrament 
Later we went to the church of whose membership we 


are one and enjoyed the great privileges of congregational 
worship and fellowship. The Lord’s Supper was admin- 


istered by our pastor; the divinely established seal of for- 


giveness of sin and the means of spiritual nourishment were 
distributed person by person. For such community of be- 
lievers and for such personal access to Word and Sacra- 
ments there are no substitutes or mechanisms. But great 
mass services, such as Lutherans conduct or help conduct, 
have a place which should not be neglected. 

But those who sponsor these great meetings must-not be 


- lulled into spreading heresy under the guise of tolerance 


and partial interdenominational agreements. Lutherans are 


_ more than justified; they deserve commendation for refusing 
to join in services where the redemption of Christ is pre- 


sented as an example of human idealism and the death and 


- resurrection of Jesus are deemed myths developed as are 


superstitions or allegories which “the wise” have devised to 
capture and control “the ignorant and trustful common 
people.” 

A clergyman whose “modernism” has reached the stage of 
citing scientists’ speculations about man’s place in creation 
in an Easter sermon has not a truly Christian message to 
proclaim. He is under no compulsion as to his personal 
beliefs, but he should “hire a hall” in which to announce 
them. The Christian Church believes in the more abundant 
life, but not on the basis of humanitarianism. Where min- 
isters’ associations have charge of services in which the great 
truths of divine revelation are expected, they are bound to 
give the people the Gospel which we have in Holy Scripture. 
If only isolation will yield this protection, then politeness 
must yield to necessity. 


WE “VIEW WITH ALARM” 


In one of Philadelphia’s highly respected and still largely 
patronized subscription libraries it is the custom of the staff 
to keep recently written and presumably worth-while books 
on two prominently located tables. Members of the library 
are encouraged to examine the collection and choose from 
among them. An exception to newness is made, however, 
on the table devoted to fiction. In a space three or four feet 
long, one finds “classic novels”—the books of Dickens, Scott, 
Victor Hugo (in English), and of other writers of half a 
century or more ago, which are labeled “worth reading.” 

Among those offered recently was “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
by Charles Dickens. This was the novel which, says the 
book’s preface, aroused the English people to indignation 
against a certain type of private school in which cruelty 
and privation were visited upon helpless, semi-abandoned 
boys. Nicholas Nickleby’s first employment was in a York- 
shire institution named significantly Dotheboys Hall. Its 
“Head Master” was named Wackford Squeers, and his 
method was a combination of theory and practice. As we 
Ecehens one exercise in the narration ran something like 

“Where’s the first boy?” said Squeers. 
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“Please, sir, he’s cleaning the back parlor window.” 

“So he is, to be sure ... CLEAN, to scour. WIN-DER, a 
casement. When a boy knows this out of a book, he ‘goes 
and does it.’” 

If our memory is correct, somewhere in this book is set 
forth the memorable incident, an attempt by the miserly 
Squeers to cheapen the expense of keeping a horse by 
habituating him gradually to a diet of more and more air 
and water and a daily decreasing quantity of grain and grass. 
The experiment seemed likely to succeed, but when the 
ration was three straws of hay daily, the animal died from 
some unknown complication. 

It is said that several Yorkshire schoolmasters threatened 
Dickens with libel suits and even bodily assaults because 
of his characterization of their schools. 

We very carefully explain at this point that there is no 
vindictive intention on our part in the citation of characters 
of the sort exhibited by the Yorkshire schoolman, Wack- 
ford Squeers. We do remark that if you have the patience 
to get well started in the volume, you will find “Nicholas 
Nickleby” a fascinating book. And you might read between 
the lines of its opening chapters the fact that undernourish- 
ment is a foe to reliable, intellectual balance. Mr. Dickens 
dealt with persons. Our institutions are not so different. 
They likewise must have sufficient nourishment. 


If it should then occur to you that church-related colleges 
in the United States of America show tendencies to rate 
in the educational world pretty much as orphans and poor 
relations did in the novels of Mr. Dickens, you will not be 
far wrong. Indeed, we have not the slightest hesitancy in 
prophesying that unless greater increased interest in their 
support is shown by those whom they serve, their total 
extinction is likely to result. It is a fate that we do not 
willingly nor proudly face. And furthermore, we recall the 
bad reputation applied to the Egyptians when they sought 
to have the Israelites in their midst make bricks without 
straw. 


PROPAGANDA 


PROPAGANDA may be good or evil, but it is with us to stay. 
The only thing we can do about it is to know who is talking 
or writing. We must also know what views and theories 
each man or group holds; then we need the general ballast 
which a good knowledge of history of human nature and at 
least thirty years of living give so that we may properly 
discount what we read and hear, and be able to recognize 
the cleverest of all propagandists, the self-appointed “neu- 
tral” guardians of the people against propaganda. 

Woe to me if I am not a propagandist for truth in every 
field and especially for Jesus Christ and His gospel. 

—The Lutheran Messenger, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 6) 


entirely reasonable to expect that the Church and _ its 
membership will pray for the development and welfare of 
her institutions of learning. These colleges stand on the 
basic truth that without religion education at best is de- 
fective and incomplete. They are striving to keep Christ in 
education. Its leaders are fighting for a cause, not only for 
the security of their institutions. 

To gird themselves for the fight against the destructive 
forces of pagan culture in modern life, they need strength 
and patierie® amd courage. Above all they need the guid- 
ance of God and the compassion of His Son Jesus Christ. 
For these and other blessings the Church should fervently 
pray. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD, AND 
KNOW MY SHEEP, AND AM KNOWN 
OF MINE.” 


MY SHEPHERD 


The Lord, my Shepherd, leadeth me 
Beside the waters still; 

I shall not want; green pastures lie 
On every vale and hill. 


When weary, footsore, and I rest 
In pleasant places, dim, 

My soul's restored, my strength renewed, 
As I commune with Him. 


Oft, through the cooling shades I glimpse 
A table for me spread 

With every blessing that I need, 
And ointment for my head. 


Yea, though I walk through death’s dark 
vale, 
No evil will I fear, 
For well I know that Christ, my King, 
Is with me, ever near. 


If I but follow in the way 
Where He leads on before, 
I'll surely reach my Father’s house 
And dwell for evermore. 
—Mrs. Josephine Wyatt. 


THE HAPPY-LOOKING 
EASTER HAT 


By Ida J. Thurston 
(Concluded from last week) 


“I HEAR you are making good at the 
store,” Jimmy told her as they walked on 
together. 

She flashed at him a quick, pleased 
glance. “Truly?” she breathed. “Oh, 
Jimmy, do you suppose there’s any chance 
that they will want me after the Easter 
rush is over?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” he answered. “The 
floorwalker in your department says you're 
doing fine—much better than most of the 
new girls. He likes the way you go at 
things. That’s a good deal for a Cross & 
Gaynor floorwalker to say. It’s a store 
that expects a lot. And strict! Say! Why, 
they turned off a fellow in our depart- 
ment last week—good salesman he was, 
too—but someone saw him pick up some 
money in the store, and he didn’t turn it 
in at the ‘Found’ desk. So he got his 
walking ticket.” 

Sally’s face went white. 
gasped. 

Jimmy looked down at her in surprise. 
“What’s the matter?” he demanded hastily. 

“N-nothing, I te 

Her voice trailed off into silence and he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of a pair of 
frightened blue eyes. But they had reached 
the store now, and with that one swift 
backward glance Sally was gone, leaving 
Jimmy anxious and disturbed. He had 
never before seen a look like that in Sally 
Harper’s eyes. 


“Oh!” she 


breath coming painfully. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


It was a miserable day for Sally. She 
measured off ribbon mechanically, but all 
the time that whisper in her heart was 
calling—calling so loudly that it seemed to 
her everybody around her must hear it. 

“You sick, Sally?” Peggy asked, and 
looked curiously into the other girl’s white 
face as Sally shook her head silently. 

Before she left the store Sally carried 
the ten-dollar banknote to the “Found” 
desk. “I found it on my counter,” she said, 
and turned hastily away for fear she might 
be asked when she had come upon it. 

Jimmy rarely walked home with her, 
but that night he waited for her at the 
door. She had felt sure he would be there, 
and she could not meet him—yet. Though 
it was against the rules, she slipped out 
of another door. Then she hurried around 
to the little shop. 

At the door, outside, she paused, her 
What would 
happen now? She had ordered the brown 
hat and she would have to say that she 
had no money to pay for it, and maybe 
they would make her take it anyway. Or 
what would they do? She was breathing 
in little gasps. If only this were her small 
hometown instead of a big city! 

“Go on in!” she said to herself fiercely, 
and opened the door. 

The young saleswoman who had taken 
her order came forward as Sally, with pale 
cheeks and wide, frightened eyes, entered 
the store. Sally tried to speak. “I—I——” 

The saleswoman looked puzzled. “You’ve 
come in about your hat, haven’t you?” she 
asked. “Aren’t you the customer who 
wanted the brown straw?” Her eyes were 
kind, but anxious. 

“Yes, only now——” 

The saleswoman cut short Sally’s stam- 
mering words. “I’m awfully sorry,” she 
said, “but the wholesalers were out of 
those brown hats. It seems there was a 
big rush on them. They were all out, and 
we couldn’t get one for you.” She stopped 


to stare in astonishment as Sally’s face 


suddenly brightened amazingly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad! It’s all right! It’s all 
right!” Sally cried out in a tremulous voice 
—and the next moment she was gone, 
leaving the saleswoman staring after her. 

“Well! If all your disappointed custom- 
ers would only take things that way!” she 
laughed as she turned away. “But I won- 
der what had upset that girl, anyway.” 

As for Sally—she flew home light-footed 
and lighter-hearted. Perhaps Jimmy would 
be ashamed of her sad old hat, hut, any- 
how, she needn’t be ashamed of herself. 

On her way home the next night she 
bought a package of hat-cleaning powder 
and a little cockade of tan and orange and 
brown feathers, much like the one on the 
brown straw hat. Vigorously she rubbed 
and brushed until the old tan felt was 
clean and fresh. But the brim still drooped 
sorrowfully and— 

“That cockade just looks silly on that 
old hat!” she admitted, after she had sewed 
it on. 

She surveyed it forlornly for a moment; 


then, with a quick jerk, she ripped it off 
and flung the hat across the room. For- 
tunately for its cleanliness, it landed on 
the bed. Sally scowled at it, glanced at 
the gay little cockade still in her fingers, 
and suddenly giggled. 

“As a milliner I’m a flop,” she told the 
soft feathers, “and I wish I’d bought a 
banana-split or something instead of you.” 

Just then she heard a knock on her door. 
Cockade in hand, she answered it. The 
girl from across the hall stood in the door- 
way, with a dashing little black hat on 
her head—a hat with a black-and-white 
cockade much like Sally’s, except in color. 

“I’ve come to show you my Easter hat— 
just home from the shop,” the girl said. 
“May I come in? Do you like it?” 

“Oh, I do!” Sally exclaimed. “It’s an 
awiully becoming hat, Ray. It looks like 
a million dollars!” And, in spite of her- 
self, her glance went to the sad old tan 
hat on the bed. 

Ray’s eyes followed Sally’s, and then 
began to dance. 

“That’s the hat you said you hated so, 
isn’t it?” she asked. “Well, this one I have 
on may look like a million now, but an 
hour ago it looked very much like yours, 
except that it was black. See,” she crossed 
to the bed and picked up the tan hat, “I 
cut off this wide part, and slashed in here, 
and turned it up here, and then tacked it 
and sewed on the cockade.” 

“I never could do it in the wide world!” 
gasped Sally. “You’re a wizard. I wish 
I were clever.” 

“You are,” said Ray. “At selling. I’m 
just good at sewing. Sally, let me make 
your hat over—why, you have a cockade 
right here, and it is just the thing!” 

Sally silently thrust it into Ray’s hands. 
Then, absorbedly, she watched while Ray 
slashed and turned and tacked and sewed. 

She was fairly breathless when Ray 
finally held up a smart tan replica of her 
own dashing black hat. Sally seized it, 
turned to the mirror, and put it on. Then, 
pink-cheeked, she turned back to Ray. 

“It’s the best-looking thing!” she gasped. 
“TI can’t believe it’s my sad old hat.” 

“It isn’t,” grinned Ray. “It’s your happy 
new hat. ’By, Sally. Happy Easter!” 

And she was gone before Sally’s tongue 
could echo the thanks that her blue eyes 
were saying eloquently. 

“That’s a peach of a hat, Sally,” Jimmy 
Penfield said appreciatively on Easter 
morning, as they set out together. 

Sally reddened, and gave him an em- 
barrassed, shamefaced glance that puzzled 
him. She told him about Ray’s genius for 
hat-making, but he felt sure it wasn’t the 
made-over hat that was troubling her. 
They walked along in silence. 

“Jimmy—l’ve got to tell you something,” 
she jerked out at last. 

Jimmy, suddenly realizing that her lips 
were beginning to tremble, answered 
promptly, “Not unless you want to.” 

“But I do want to, Jimmy, and I must.” 

“Well,” reluctantly, “if you must, just 
pitch in and get it over.” 
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_ “Tt’s—Jimmy, you know what you told 
me about that man in your department 
who was dismissed because he kept some 
money he had picked up in the store.” 
“Yes.” 

“JI did that, too—at least, almost.” 
“You mean?” Jimmy questioned rather 
anxiously. 

“T mean that I found a ten-dollar bill 
on my counter and I almost kept it. Maybe 


' I would have if you hadn’t told me that.” 


“I know, better. You wouldn’t have— 
you couldn’t, Sally Harper!” 

“T_don’t know. You see, Jimmy, I didn’t 
have any hat to wear today, and I did 
want one awfully—all the girls in the store 
were getting new suits or hats, or both, 
and I—well—” 

“But you didn’t keep the money, Sally?” 

She shook her head. “No, I carried it to 


_ the desk—but I kept it more than a week.” 


Jimmy was walking very slowly. “Look 
at me,” he commanded, almost stopping; 
“right in the eye.” 

Sally obediently looked up, her misty 
eyes half defiant, half pleading. 

Jimmy studied them quite mercilessly. 
Then he grinned down on her the old 
approving grin for which she longed. 

“Your eyes are all wet,” he announced 
judicially, “but very honest, young 
woman.” 

“So is my hat,” murmured Sally, with a 


gusty little sigh of relief because the con- 


fession she had set herself was over. “My 


_ hat’s like me, Jimmy—honest and happy.” 


—Young People. 


SHE KEEPS HER LAMP 
BURNING 


A TALL, slim figure with a winsome, 
laughing face greeted the missionary at 
the open doorway in a village in India. 
The missionary wondered if this could be 
Taie, who seemingly had been but a child 
a year and a half before. 

“Oh, I do not live in my mother’s house 
now; I live with my husband at Hingan- 
gaon,” she explained. The missionary also 
learned from her that there were no be- 
lievers in Jesus at Hingangaon. 

“What are you doing here for Jesus, 
Taie? Are you trying to win someone else 
to Him?” she was asked. 3 

“I never worship idols or work on Sun- 
day,” she replied. “I grind the grain for 
the Sunday bread on Saturday, and also 
wash my clothes; then on Sunday I gather 
as many of the neighboring women as will 
come, and I sing the only hymn I know, 
repeat the Scripture verses I learned, and 
then I say the Lord’s Prayer, and so we 
worship God.” 

Taie is the only Christian in her village, 
and she keeps her little lamp of testimony 
burning.—Selected. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


“SEDENTARY work,” said the college lec- 
turer, “tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the smart 
student, “the more one sits, the less one 


can stand.” 


“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer, “and if 


one lies a great deal, one’s standing is lost 
_ completely.”—Selected. 
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WHO WAS STUBBORNP 
By Viola Woodville 


“I HOPE you won’t have trouble with 
Meredith,” said Mrs. Clark to her son’s 
new teacher, and added in a voice only a 
little lower, “He is the most stubborn child 
I ever saw. He just won’t give in, no mat- 
ter how long I keep at him.” 

“He looks like a fine boy,” replied Miss 
Bush, hoping Meredith had not heard his 
mother as he took his place in the school- 
room. 

Some time afterwards they had another 
little talk—the mother anxious to know 
how Miss Bush regarded the stubborn 
streak in her son. 

“Perhaps he is a bit stubborn,” she 
agreed, “but what I see is the beautiful 
quality of perseverance. Why, Meredith 
wouldn’t think of giving up an unsolved 
problem, and you should just hear his 
points in our Friday debates,’ and Miss 
Bush’s eyes fairly sparkled. 

“But he gets so angry when I contradict 
him,” continued his mother, “and you know 
how liable a child is to be wrong.” 

“Perhaps he is often wrong, but many 
times one can agree with part of what he 
says, and that leads the way to suggesting 
a different way of thinking along the main 
line. When he sees a truth clearly he is 
very ready to admit it. I suppose none of 
us like to have our opinions put aside too 
lightly,” she laughed. 

Of course Mrs. Clark was glad that 
Meredith was doing so well, but it hurt 
her to feel that she had been wanting in 
tact in his management. However, she 
was too intelligent and honest not to rec- 
ognize the superiority of Miss Bush’s 
method. “I believe you think that he will 
outgrow this fault,” she persisted. 

“T wonder if it is really a fault in Mere- 
dith’s case. It seems to me that the boy 
has a strong character. His judgment will 
improve, of course, and he will do the 
right thing oftener as he sees the right,” 
replied Miss Bush understandingly. 

“Thank you, Miss Bush,” said the 
mother, quietly. “You're right, and it will 
do me good to admit that I believe I have 
often been the stubborn one. I'll try not 
to antagonize Meredith after this.” 

“Antagonize”! that is the keynote to 
many a childish rebellion. Mothers seem 
to forget that children are people and they 
are not careful to use the same methods 
with them that they do with others. A 
woman who treats her guests with the 
most careful consideration, avoiding all 
topics that might prove disagreeable, will 
irritate her own child to the point of 
desperation. 

Then, too, children react so readily to 
the mood of another. A mother often 
doesn’t realize that because she is over- 
worked or not feeling well, she herself is 
in an irritable state of mind. Even a sweet- 
tempered child may be thrown into a very 
“stubborn” frame of mind if he is attacked 
in a fault-finding spirit. If instead of 
blaming the child the mother would pre- 
scribe a nap for herself, an hour with a 
good book, or a walk, such diversion might 
enable her to radiate an atmosphere of 
understanding and love that would bring 
out only the best responses in the child. 

—National Kindergarten Association. 
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KEEP STEADY 


Keep steady, young man, keep steady— 
Nor waver when put to the test. 

When Satan assails, be ready; 
Defeat him by doing your best. 

With plausible words he advances; 

With cunning he strengthens his chances; 
He does all his planning with care; 
He’s wily and wicked. Beware! 


Resist all his sly approaches— 
Yield never an inch to the foe. 
Whenever that foe encroaches, 
Resort to a resolute No! 
With flattery, cunning, he plies you; 
With sympathy, artful, he tries you; 
His wiles he keeps well out of sight; 
He comes as an “angel of light!” 


Let truth be your watchword ever, 
Let right be the law of your life. 
With these for your guides you never 
Will suffer defeat in the strife. 
Give battle to vices that tempt you— 
Your virtues can never exempt you. 
Temptations will come, but be strong; 
Give battle to all that is wrong. 


Don’t falter young man, don’t falter, 
But trust in the arm of the Lord, 

No infidel scoffs can alter 
The glorious truths of His Word. 

The God of your fathers defends you, 

The Spirit most holy befriends you; 
The Saviour from heaven came down 
To give you a robe and a crown! 


Then steady, young man, keep steady, 
Whatever vain worldlings may say, 
For labors of love be ready— 
The calls of the Master obey. 
Unworthiness freely confessing, 
Stand fast on God’s promise of blessing. 
The world with its favor or frown 
Is nought to the robe and the crown. 
—John M. Morse. 


THE SILLY OLD FROG 


AN ox, grazing in a meadow, chanced 
to set his foot on a young frog and crushed 
him to death. The frog’s brothers and 
sisters, who were playing near, at once 
ran to tell their mother what had hap- 
pened. 

“The monster who did that, mother, was 
such a size!” said they. 

The mother, who was a vain old thing, 
thought she could easily make herself as 
large. “Was it as big as this?” she asked, 
blowing and puffing herself out. 

“Oh, much bigger than that,” replied the 
young frogs. 

“As this, then?” cried she, puffing and 
blowing again with all her might. 

“Nay, mother,” said they; “if you were 
to try till you burst yourself, you would 
never be so big.” 

The silly old frog tried to puff herself 
still more, and burst herself indeed—Ezx. 


OASIS 
By Leslie Savage Clark, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue wells of God are deep and clear, 
There, only, can those accursed 

By brazen sands and fame’s mirage 
Quench their fevered thirst. 
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A PLEA FOR JUSTICE 


Amos Points Out the Way to Social Justice 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Amos 5: 1, 10-15, 21-24. The Sunday School Lesson for April 7 


WHEN an almost unknown prophet of 
long ago speaks as though he understood 
the latest surveys in social condition in 
1940, some respect should be had for his 
words. He was not trained scientifically 
to weigh facts and declare deductions. He 
had no nation-wide organization with a 
heavy endowment to support him. He was 
not even a son of a prophet. He was a 
farmer, a shepherd, a cultivator of “syco- 
more” trees. He made trips from secluded 
Tekoah to the cities to sell his goods. He 
had his eyes open to the way people lived, 
to how they found pleasure, to their busi- 
ness ethics. His rugged sense of right and 
wrong was sorely hurt. He was among the 
leaders of his own people of whom he had 
been brought up to be proud. But he saw 
they were unfair in dealings, unprincipled 
in handling money, ready to sell out jus- 
tice for a price. In our modern terms, he 
discovered that social justice was not easy 
to find. There was not much he could do 
about it, but talk. But how he did talk! 
How the leaders hated him for his talk! 
How they tried to discredit and silence 
him! But somehow his searching words 
have been preserved, and we read them 
with a conviction that either he had a 
prophetic eye to see us in 1940, or the 
course of social injustice is a perennial, 
for surely our social reformers are de- 
nouncing just about the same things that 
Amos berated so scathingly. 


Acknowledge Wrongs 


It was like a dirge, and full of despair 
at that, when Amos poured out his lamen- 
tation over the “house of Israel.” His in- 
vectives were cutting. He directed them 
against the leaders who had been deluded 
into a craze for material prosperity. They 
had lost their sense of justice in their de- 
termined drive to pile up gains, no matter 
how much suffering they caused. To de- 
prive others of their rightful possessions 
was approved in high places. Even the 
guardians of people’s rights were willing 
victims of bribery. It was a case of the 
moneyed people trampling down the poor, 
extorting from them more and more for 
their own gain of power and wealth. These 
people had departed from the fine prin- 
ciples which God had given and which 
had been followed by their fathers. This 
is a black picture that Amos makes of 
these people to whom he had looked for 
nobleness and the perpetuation of the 
glorious history of their race. 

Amos was out of class, ahead of his age, 
a reformer for social justice, when the 
very thought of it was ridiculed, sup- 
pressed, and supplanted. So they laughed 
at him when he spoke on a prominent 
corner. He told of their sins which theyg 
refused to acknowledge. He cited how they 
had fared, and how they would fare, be- 
cause of their sinful ways. He pled with 
them to acknowledge their sins and hum- 
ble themselves before God and seek His 
forgiveness, so that they might be restored 


to His favor and again be classed as God’s 
people. How bad the situation was is in- 
dicated in his saying that it was the wise 
course not to take sides against the wrong- 
doing leaders. But Amos did this fear- 
lessly, willing to take the consequences. 
When social injustice is in control its lead- 
ers know no course but forced collection 
of their unjust demands, let who may suf- 
fer. It is these leaders who become expert 
in apologies and excuses, and in deluding 
the public into thinking they are the 
world’s best benefactors. 


Accept Reform 


Verses fourteen and fifteen are a tran- 
sition from the denunciation of corrupt 
leaders to the ideal condition that obtains 
when there is social justice. They point 
the way. They call on leaders to accept 
reform. Here is the way that God pre- 
scribes. It was true when Amos talked to 
the leaders of Israel. It is just as true to- 
day. Note what is said: “Seek good and 
not evil... . Hate the evil, and love the 
good, and establish judgment.” Compar- 
ing these exhortations with what Amos 
had just been saying about Israel’s lead- 
ers, there is evidence that a drastic reform 
movement must be started. But was this 
just a command that ended with the 
prophet’s words? Was his plea merely a 
pious talk? Was there to be any sequence 
to obeying this command, or heeding this 
plea? God can always be depended upon 
to balance, and more than balance, ac- 
counts with His people who stand by Him, 
obeying His rules, and living by His stand- 
ards. It was so in this case, for the prom- 
ise was that God would be with them, 
really blessing them. Their claim, even in 


THINK OF THESE 


Amos was unpopular and with no thanks 


from anybody, yet his ministry was re- 
markably successful. 


The rights and privileges and oppor- 
tunities of the individual are protected 
when social justice prevails. 


Living by the rules of social justice is 
harder for most of us than prescribing 
these rules for others. 


Amos saw in Israel’s hypocritical wor- 
ship the fruit of their lives. 


Both church and state talk much about 
social justice, but the ways of injustice 
continue to flourish. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Penalty of Injustice. Amos 5:1, 10-13. 
Plea for Justice. Amos 5:14, 15, 21-24. 
The Plumb-line of the Lord. Amos 7: 7-9. 
. Dealing Fairly with Our Fellowmen. 
Leviticus 19: 13-18. 

Fulfilling the Royal Law. James 2: 1-9. 
. Learn to Do Well. Isaiah 1: 16-20. 

Reign of the Righteous King. Psalm 72: 1-8. 
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their sinful practices, was that God was 
on their side, approving what they did. 
Now came the assurance that what they 
claimed would become a reality as soon 
as they accepted the reform which Amos 
outlined. Another promise was that God 
would “be gracious” unto any portion of 
them who took the prophet’s plea seriously 
and lived accordingly. However, a real 
change was insisted upon. There could be 
no pretense about it. They must truly 
repent of their evil ways; their injustices 
must be acknowledged and from their sin- 
cere repentance must spring normally the 
practice of social justice. 


Answer God 


By inference they were told to answer 
God’s call for social justice. It was not an 
answer based on any bluff or pretense or 
outward show. More than feasts and sac- 
rifices and songs and “the melody of viols” 
must they manifest. God despised such 
things when not supported by sincerity, 
though He welcomed them if they sprang 
from a true desire to please Him. There 
must be a constancy in their devotion. 
Nothing spasmodic or occasional was to be 
allowed in their show of justice. Occa- 
sional righteousness would not cover up 
sins past or to come. They must answer 
God purposefully, and live up to that an- 
swer without any break in loyalty. The 
best interests of all the people must be 
served right on through the years, as a 
daily and hourly matter. Remembering 
his homeland, and the unfailing streams 
flowing from the mountains, Amos illus- 
trated his meaning by demanding that 
their exercise of social justice be constant 
perennially, as a mountain stream from a 
source that never failed. As a reformer 
Amos not only diagnosed and exposed 
faults, but also prescribed a sure remedy. 
He made his plea but showed the way to 
meet its requirements. 


FULL DEVELOPMENT 


Tuey tell us that spring began in the 
early afternoon of March 20. So the mind 
turns to growing things. The farmer looks 
to his planting, as do the horticulturist and 
the floriculturist. Special care is taken 
lest any mistake be made in guiding and 
assisting plants and trees. It is full de- 
velopment that is hoped for and planned. 

So with education, full development is 
desired. Complete educational coverage 
provides for all-round development for all 
pupils. Not one part of the growing child 
is allowed to be neglected: physical 
growth and health, mental unfolding and 
comprehending, social qualities and op- 
portunities, moral sense and dependable- 
ness are measured out as essential. 

Christian parents and Christian schools 
add the spiritual element. Educators are 
saying that no child is educated until he 
is educated religiously. This recognition 
of the spiritual, as the crowning possibility 
for all human development, is suggestive 
of approving the thought of the sym- 
metrical manner in which, for example, 
Luke says that Jesus developed. 

With all our improvements educationally 
we have not yet discovered a more com- 
plete gauge for life than is declared con- 
cerning the childhood of Jesus. 


HANDBOOKS OF THE 
CHURCH 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 
Lesson: I Timothy 6: 12 


In 1530 Charles V was ruler of the 
greater part of the civilized world. He 
was also a sympathetic supporter of the 
Pope in his desire to stamp out the Lu- 
theran reformation. Luther’s fearless hon- 
esty in his attacks on the hypocricies of 
the church, his exposure of the worldliness 
of the priests, and his insistence that faith 
alone could justify the soul before God, 
made him cordially disliked by the. em- 
peror. But Charles V had other concerns 
besides the interests of the Pope. The 
Turk was rising in power and had already 
attacked Vienna. If Europe was to be 
saved from the Turk, the German Electors 
and Princes must not be driven from the 
banners of Charles. Any attempt to seize 
Luther would be met by armed resistance 
on the part of these same German leaders. 
The risk of proceeding against Luther was 
too great for action on the part of Charles 
just then, much as he would like to have 
taken it. Yet the insistence of the Pope 
finally compelled Charles to sign an edict 
banning Luther from the empire. How 
could such an edict be enforced? 


The Diet 


Diet is simply another name for a con- 
vention or congress. It has nothing to do 
with food. In order to secure support from 
the German rulers Charles called a diet to 
meet at the city of Augsburg in April 1530. 
On suggestion of von Brueck, advisor to 
the Elector of Saxony, Luther’s staunch 
friend, it was decided to draw up an out- 
line of Protestant faith to present to this 
diet. Those selected to prepare this state- 
ment were Martin Luther, Justus Jonas, 
John Bugenhagen and Philip Melanchthon. 

They were ready to submit an outline of 
their confession on March 27, when they 
met with other Lutheran leaders at Tor- 
gan. This outline is named the Torgan 
Articles. They treat mainly of Roman 
Catholic errors that the Lutheran refor- 
mation sought to correct. Two other state- 
ments had also been drawn up, the Schwa- 
bach Articles and the Marburg Articles, 
mainly the work of Luther. With these 
three statements before him Melanchthon 
wrote the Augsburg Confession. He sent 
it to Luther, who was then at Coburg in 
May 1530, and received his unqualified ap- 
proval for the completed document. 


Luther Not Present 


Because of the Emperor’s ban Luther 
did not go to the diet at Augsburg. He 
could not trust any safe conduct that 
might be offered him by the Emperor. 
Many a reformer went to a martyr’s death 
because he trusted the word of pope or 
emperor. The easy logic of the church 
found good reason for breaking faith with 
a heretic. Since a heretic was a danger 
to the souls of the faithful, he would be 
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better dead and it would be greater sin 
to allow him to live than to lie to secure 
his destruction. Though Luther was not 
present at Augsburg, constant messages 
went back and forth between Augsburg 
and Coburg. Luther followed closely each 
step in the proceedings. 


A Layman’s Confession 

While the confession was prepared by 
the theologians, it was really presented 
over the signatures of the German rulers. 
It was a statement of their belief, and they 
were ready to pay the price of their con- 
victions. The brave Elector of Saxony de- 
clared, “My electoral hat and my ermine 
are not so precious to me as the cross of 
Jesus Christ.” On the day set for hearing 
the confession the Roman leaders began to 
fear it would strike too popular a note if 
generally heard. So they began to pull 
wires for a private hearing. But the Ger- 
man rulers objected. They said: “Our 
honor is at stake; we are accused publicly; 
publicly we ought to answer.” Finally the 
Emperor consented to a public hearing 
June 25, 1530. 


The Reading of the Confession 


The chapel in which the diet was to 
meet held only about two hundred per- 
sons, but a great crowd surrounded the 
building, listening at windows and doors. 
The Emperor and the Roman leaders did 
not want this throng to hear the confes- 
sion, so they requested that it be read in 
Latin. The German rulers refused. It was 
German soil and they demanded that the 
German language be used. The reading 
was assigned to Bayer because he had a 
“clear, strong, sonorous voice.” Some of 
the priests tried to drown out his voice by 
discourteous coughing and conversation. 

Charles is said to have gone to sleep. 
Many of the Roman Catholic princes fol- 
lowed the reading with surprised interest 
as they discovered how Dr. Eck, the Pope’s 
representative, had misrepresented the 
Protestant beliefs. The people gathered 
about the chapel listened with rapt and 
joyous attention. It was their faith that 
they heard boldly declared before the 
world. From this time forth Lutheranism 
could not be suppressed. They had a clear 
statement of their beliefs for their own 
guidance and for their witness to others. 
The show of power was too great for im- 
mediate action against them on the part 
of the Emperor. They had won their right 
for the present to follow their consciences. 
June 25, 1530, is the real birthday of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


Our Great Confession 

The Augsburg Confession is the guiding 
light of Lutheran belief. Wherever the 
Lutheran Church is established, it is 
founded on this confession. In some coun- 
tries the Lutheran Church is named The 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. It 
finds its authority in the Word. It was 
written as a defense against the particular 
accusations of the Pope and his followers. 
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By Amos JOHN TrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


It therefore does not give a complete 
statement of all that Lutherans may be- 
lieve. But it remains to this day the test 
for our faith. If we can accept the Augs- 
burg Confession, we are Lutherans. 


Tributes 


Dr. C. P. Krauth in his “Conservative 
Reformation” wrote: “First in place and 
first in importance among those great 
documentary testimonials of the church 
which came forth in the Reformation, is 
the Augsburg Confession. The man of the 
world should feel a deep interest in a 
document which bears to the whole cause 
of freedom as close a relation as the 
Declaration of Independence does to our 
own as Americans. It is our shield, our 
ensign and our armor, the constitution of 
our state, the life of our body, the germ 
of our being. It is the bond of our union 
throughout the world, and by it and with 
it our church, as a distinct organization 
must stand and fall.” 

Luther himself wrote: “I have read the 
apology of M. Philip (Melanchthon). It 
pleases me right well, and I do not know 
what to improve or change in it; neither 
would it be proper, for I cannot tread so 
gently and quietly. Christ our Lord help 
that it bear much fruit and great fruit, 
as we hope and pray.” Luther’s prayer 
was certainly answered! 

Dr. Charles M. Jacobs wrote: “It was 
not a creed or system of theology, but a 
statement of Lutheran teaching on points 
in controversy. It emphasized the conserv- 
ative elements in Protestantism and rep- 
resents the closest approach to the Cath- 
olic position which the Protestants were 
able to make. It was presented in the 
hope, which Luther did not share, that it 
might be accepted as satisfactory by the 
Emperor and his Roman advisors. This 
hope was not fulfilled, but the Augsburg 
Confession became from that time on the 
recognized standard of Lutheran teaching. 
It is the earliest Protestant confession of 
faith and is the one confession that is still 
subscribed by all the Lutheran churches 
of the world.” 

Dr. William A. Curtis of the University 
of Aberdeen represents a non-Lutheran 
estimate of the Confession: “No one can 
read the Augsburg Confession without 
being deeply impressed by the sincerity of 
its effort to conserve the Scriptural and 
spiritual essentials of traditional Chris- 
tianity and by the utter absence of any 
traces of the spirit of wanton innovation.” 

* * oo * 


To Leavers: Topic date, April 14. Con- 
sult your pastor’s library for additional 
source material. Neve’s “Augsburg Con- 
fession” and Graebner’s “The Story of the 
Augsburg Confession” are two books that 
will be helpful. Church histories will of- 
fer additional material. Jacobs’ “Story of 
the Church” is in non-technical language. 
Perhaps your pastor will outline for you 
the main teachings of the Confession. Next 
topic, Handbooks of the Church, the Com- 
mon Service Book and Hymnal. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 
THE CORINTHIANS 


By James Moffatt. Harper and Bros, 
New York. Pages 286. Price, $3.50. 


The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary has the quality of newness without 
departing from definite Scriptural state- 
ments. A dozen scholars have contributed 
their treatment on various New Testament 
books. Dr. Moffatt prepared this volume 
on First Corinthians, Thus it has the bene- 
fit of his running comment based on his 
own masterful translation. There is a com- 
prehensive introduction, presenting a 
study of when, why, to whom, and how 
the epistle was written. 

The aim in the commentary is to meet 
the need of persons who asked to have 
the Scriptures explained so that they couid 
understand what they read in the text of 
the New Testament. Many timely themes 
were written about in this epistle, as Paul 
dealt with them from the angle of Chris- 
tianity. A significant purpose of the author 
is “to let the New Testament speak for 
itself.’ Many perplexing social matters 
which still are church problems, have 
thrown on them the light of Christian 
teaching which points the path to their 
solution. Dr. Moffatt speaks plainly and 
clearly on these matters, as he interprets 
what Paul meant and what his readers 
understood this epistle to mean. 

D. Burt Smit. 


SERMONS ON THE INNER LIFE 


By Charles H. Heimsath. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 168. Price, 
$1.50. 


This volume contains sixteen sermons 
delivered by the author while pastor of 
Baptist churches in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Evanston, Ill. Based upon familiar texts 
of scripture, their appeal is timely and the 
treatment in keeping with the needs of 
this generation. Dr. Heimsath interprets 
the varied moods and attitudes of the soul 
and applies the truth for the strengthen- 
ing of the life within. The emphasis is not 
so much upon the outer details of every- 
day life, but rather upon the inner state 
of mind whence come the issues of life. 
The themes range from spiritual security, 
prayer, gratitude, and forgiveness to suf- 
fering and immortality. The author has 
lived among men and books, and is able 
to give both pastors and laymen an as- 
surance of the power of the Word to build 
up the soul. The book will be a real ad- 
dition to any shelf of sermons. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


A DOCTOR WITHOUT A COUNTRY 

By Thomas A. Lambie, M.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 1939. Pages 
252. Price, $2.00. 


Doctor Lambie, a medical missionary, 
became an Ethiopian citizen at the personal 
request of the former Emperor Haile 


Selassie. Now he is a man without a 
country, although a bill for his re-admis- 
sion to American citizenship has been 
pending in the United States Senate. If 
the bill is passed, Dr. Lambie will return 
to Africa and continue his ministry in some 
other part of that country. 

The book reminds one constantly of 
David Livingstone. There is much of that 
same simplicity of Christian faith and 
depth of zeal in Christian service. Like- 
wise, there is adventure in abundance. 

Not the least of many interesting chap- 
ters is the last, dealing with “The Italian 
Invasion.” There the almost incredible and 
deeply reprehensible story is told as per- 
haps no one else could tell it save the 
former Emperor himself. 

Ratpy D, Hem. 


THE MYSTERY OF EAST MOUNTAIN 


TEMPLE 
By John Bechtel. Bica Press, 843-845 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. Pages 127. 
Price, $1.00. 


Young people particularly will enjoy 
this fascinating story with its thrill of 
Oriental mystery. A Chinese temple, 
Chinese customs, bold robbers, honorable 
men and eager young people seeking spir- 
itual satisfaction, hold our interest from 
page to page. 

The adventures of the Christian “sell- 
book” man, his unwavering faith and how 
he brings the Christian message to the 
Chinese young people who befriend him, 
make up the background of the story. 

Attractively bound in jade green, with 
eight full-page illustrations, this little vol- 
ume will be a valuable addition to a Sun- 
day school or missionary library. 

GERTRUDE MICHAEL, 


REMAKING LIFE 


By Dr. Albert W. Beaven. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Pages 237. Price, 
$2.00. 


The president of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School presents in this volume 
the Cole Lectures for 1939 delivered at 
Vanderbilt University. After a thought- 
ful analysis of the storm winds which beat 
upon the Christian Church in our day, Dr. 
Beaven suggests that the only way to last- 
ing victory is to be found in the “process 
of producing quality-attitudes in men’s 
hearts and lives.” Following this thought 
through, he concludes rightly, that too often 
we have been content to “change people’s 
membership status” instead of changing 
their lives. And he warns against sub- 
stituting a statistical for a quality test. 

Unfortunately Dr. Beaven is stronger at 
analyzing a problem than at finding an 
effective solution for it. No Lutheran, 
reared on Luther’s explanation of the 
Third Article, could be satisfied with his 
treatment of conversion. He limits God’s 
grace to “remarkable offers of divine as- 
sistance” in achieving the choice which 
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men are free to make. (In this connec- 
tion, the Parable of the Prodigal is again 
misused as picturing the whole message 
of the New Testament.) Even in his most 
eloquent tribute to Jesus, Dr. Beaven does 
not go beyond human limits. Jesus is the 
supreme illustration of what our lives 
should and may be: “We accept Him as 
the most perfect exhibition we have of 
God’s purpose, lived out in human form 
and in human relationships.” If we water 
the Gospel down to a reliance upon re- 
ligious idealism and human capacities, in- 
stead of placing our confidence in the 
transforming work of the Holy Spirit, it 
will not be possible to remake lives, how- 
ever much we sense the need for such 
activity. Joun ScHMiIpT. 


THE WHOLE ARMOUR OF GOD 


By Albert Hughes, D.D. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 137. Price, $1.00. 


“Armour” should catch the eye of to- 
day’s generation. Feverish national re- 
armament schemes apparently are not the 
only armaments that should be “on foot.” 
Drawn skilfully from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, Dr. Hughes’ treatment of Chris- 
tian battle-dress provides generous sup- 
plies of information and “heart-warming” 
inspiration. In eleven chapters, the pas- 
tor of the Church of the Crusaders, 
Toronto, Canada, examines microscopically 
each of the six pieces of Paul’s armory. 
Interesting (yea, sometimes surprising; 
always clarifying) conclusions are drawn 
therefrom, and fitted to Christian prepara- 
tion for spiritual conflict today. Brief ex- 
cursions into the original Greek are made, 
simplifying the text. The background is 
well laid in archaeological discovery and 
Scriptural parallels. 

One disappointment should not spoil so 
fine a work, yet a person cannot help 
being irritated, no matter who the author 
or his genius, when he indulges in this type 
of statement: “I, personally, do not sub- 
scribe to any creed. I accept the New 
Testament as my sole authority. There- 


fore, I subscribe to every doctrine in the 


Book. So you know where I stand at the 
start. Creeds and forms are the produc- 
tions of uninspired men, and are, there- 
fore, liable to error, but there is no error 
in the Book.” (Page 52.) 

Modern preaching is already too well 
glutted with shallow conclusions. This is 
an example. It shows that the author has 
not examined the Creeds, or the people 
who subscribe to them, very thoroughly. 
No intelligent person says, “I believe,” to 
any of the Ecumenical Creeds, thereby ex- 
cluding belief in any portion of the Bible. 
The “I believe,” includes the mental con- 
sciousness of subscription “because” the 
creed in question is true to Biblical doc- 
trine, not “in so far” as it is faithful to 
the Word of God. 

It is interesting that Dr. Hughes’ three- 
point statement of essential “truths,” 
namely, “the truth of the virgin birth of 
Christ, the truth of His dying, and the 
truth of His resurrection,” are the “back- 
bone” of the statement about Christ in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Ernest TONSING. 
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APPROVES ARTICLES AND 
NEWS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I am enclosing you as usual a dollar bill 
for my six months’ renewal of Tue Lvu- 
THERAN. Each issue is very interesting. 
The feature writers, or reporters for va- 
rious sections give one a weekly vision of 
the congregations which no editor alone 
could do if dependent upon items supplied 
by pastors regarding their work. This 
would be interpreted as tooting one’s own 
horn. The feature writers give their re- 
ports a personality relieving the pastors 
and the editor of any comments of playing 
favorites. 

I have been reviewing some of the issues 
of December, January and February to 
my increasing interest, for usually when 
an issue arrives my time may be such that 
I only hastily, or cursorily, glance over the 
issue until a more convenient season. This 
sometimes does not come. Then I pass the 
issues along for others to read, so that 
many have the opportunity to know what 
is happening in the ecclesiastical field. 

And I surely do approve the attitude 
the Lutheran leaders have expressed with 
reference to sending an ambassador to the 
Papal Vatican, which aside from the re- 
ligious aspect is virtually a recognition of 
the Vatican as a power in civil govern- 
ment, one of the paramount-issues of the 
Reformation. Undoubtedly the pope is a 
good man, a diplomat, occupies a position 
where perhaps he may be free.from es- 
pousing the cause of either party in 
European affairs, yet such an idea is un- 
tenable, unthinkable, for no one can 
actually be free from a personal bias. 

Yours very truly, 
: H. M. Leecu. 


LUTHERAN NOVENAS 


March 8, 1940 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

In this week’s issue of THe LUTHERAN 
there is a report of Novenas being held in 
U. L. C. A. churches. Included in the article 
were the scriptural reasons given by one 
of the pastors for his Novena. I should 
like to point out to the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN that not a single one of these 
scripture passages gives any justification 
for a Novena. They give authority to gen- 
eral ideas about prayer that can be put 
into practice in many different ways. Dur- 
ing the centuries the church has used 
many different ways of putting these ideas 
into practice. This pastor must find some 
more relevant passages if he wants to 
show that the Novena is justified by 
scripture. 

The Novena is a particular method of 
prayer used by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The thing that is different, or characteris- 
tic, about it is that it requires nine suc- 
cessive sessions of prayer, none of which 
dares be missed. For this reason this pas- 
tor puts Question No. 16 into his Novena 
Catechism: “Is it necessary to attend nine 
services?” The answer is, “Unless nine are 
attended it will not be a Novena. ‘Novena’ 
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means nine.” Thus it is not the prayer or 
the nature of the things prayed for that 
make a Novena, but a series of nine con- 
secutive prayer services participated in 
under certain very definite conditions. If 
these conditions are not fully met, the 
petitioner has no chance of having his 
prayer answered. 

Now none of the Bible quotations used 
gives any authority or justification for 
such a legalistic and superstitious practice. 
They do not bear on that subject at all. 
There is in the New Testament a passage 
that applies specifically to this sort of thing 
which Pastor Kaiser has not used. It con- 
sists of the words of Jesus just preceding 
the record of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew (6:7, 8), “But 
when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do: for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. 
Be not ye therefore like unto them: for 
your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask him.” 

Suppose a heathen priest in India who 
has heard the Lutheran missionaries warn 
his parishioners against the foolish super- 
stitions of the prayer wheel, should read 
this article about Lutheran Novenas. I 
wonder what he would tell the mission- 
aries. I wonder! 

ALBERT W. SHUMAKER. 


THE BEST WAY 


Tue First Lutheran Church of Mansfield, 
Ohio, was recently announced by THE 
LUTHERAN as being the third largest in the 
U. L. C. A. in communing membership. 
This is an interesting fact considering that 
this church is more than one hundred 
years old, is located in a small city, and 
is listed ninth in baptized and confirmed 
members. 

Does the pastor, Dr. Grover E. Swoyer, 
state the reason for this success when he 
states: “I am pretty well convinced that 
while it costs a church nearly $5.00 a 
year for each member who communes, the 
church which gets people to commune 
wins out in the end? In all my ministry 
I have tried to build up the communion 
list, for it shows who the true members 
are; it keeps down trouble; it causes more 
liberal giving; it makes people happier. 
Preach the Cross and have people be 
blessed through receiving the Cross by 
way of the Holy Communion, and to my 
mind you have the best way to build up 
churches.” 

Incidentally, this church paid its appor- 
tionment in full last year as well as in 
previous years.—Hamma Notes. 


SOVEREIGNTY 
By Minnie K. Hoffman, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Man! the highest of God’s creation; 
Endued with intellect, mind, 

A living soul! 

Ordained to have dominion 

O’er all lesser things, 

And to rule with equity 

What God hath made. 


School 
House 


Beside the Colonial Church 
marked the beginning of educa- 


tion in America. 


The Church today provides for 
the higher education of its young 
people with its colleges and semi- 


naries. 


The printed word from hand 
presses served the cause of Lu- 
theran education in Colonial 


days. 


Books, 


odicals cascading from huge, 


pamphlets and peri- 


automatic presses owned by the 
Church serve the same cause 


today. 
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In 1921, at the instigation of the Rev. Dr. 
Howard R. Gold, now president of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, a group of 
young men and young women assembled 
on the campus of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary; in number they were thirty-five. 
With them, in the very foreground of a 
picture taken at their meeting was the late 
Henry Eyster Jacobs. On either side of 
him were persons who realized the im- 
portance of the church to young people 
and the reciprocal interest of the young 
people in their church. On the photograph 
one sees the faces of the late Frank M. 
Ryder, Dr. John Henry Harms, Dr. J. D. 
M. Brown of Muhlenberg College, Dr. 
C. P. Harry, the late Dr. Frederick Got- 
wald, and Dr. Mary E. Markley. 

In the twenty years that have elapsed, 
the organization has been extended until 
now there are ten regional setups cover- 
ing the United States and Canada. These 
area organizations are in touch not only 
with all the Lutheran colleges and sem- 
inaries, but they have attracted the in- 
terest of young men and young women in 
attendance at other than Lutheran col- 
leges and seminaries. The North Atlantic 
region, whose annual convention took 
place at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., February 23-25 of this year, brought 
together three hundred students from 
forty-one institutions located in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. The 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
young people to their church has kept 
pace, as would be expected, with the 
growth in numbers who come to the con- 
vention. 

In Basic Unity 

The meetings, both by their programs 
and by the institutions represented by 
those in attendance, demonstrate the basic 
unity which exists amongst the Lutherans 
in this country. Even portions of the 
Lutheran Church that have strict regula- 
tions with reference to their pastors re- 
alized the value of the ties of confessional 
solidarity which are exhibited when the 
young people of the churches assemble. 

The conference, whose attendance is in- 
dicated by the pictures in this issue, was 
notable not only for the number of stu- 
dents who attended, but the larger num- 
ber of students who participated in the 
planning of the program and the promo- 
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LUTHERAN STUDENTS IN 


Eastern at Allentown, Pa., Metropolitan 


tion of Lutheran student work during the 
year. The spirit of democracy and the 
feeling of unity in the faith are develop- 
ing rapidly. 

The program of the conference, which 
was designed to cover sessions Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, February 23-25, 
was spread over four plenary and two 
commission sessions. There were two 
periods described as social. One of these 
consisted of a reception which was given 
to those in attendance by Dr. and Mrs. 
Levering Tyson and the student body of 
Muhlenberg. The second was a twentieth 
anniversary party in which all of those 
present took part and at which the fellow- 
ship of American Lutherans with their 
brethren in Finland was recognized and 
the offering assigned to relief work in that 
country. Another objective of the asso- 
ciation is the support of an Indian Chris- 
tian doing graduate work at a university 
in his country. The North Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference made a contribution to 
this fund. 


Among the Best 


Miss Mildred E. Winston, one of the sec- 
retaries of the Board of Education and 
assigned particularly to the affairs of the 
North Atlantic region, rates this conven- 
tion as among the best that have been 
held. 

The conference was presided over by Mr. 
Stanley Jennings, a junior at Gettysburg 
Seminary and president of the Region, who 
did much during the past year to stimulate 
the interest of students in the Church. The 
newly elected president is Mr. William 
Sprenkel of Union Theological Seminary. 

The personnel proved helpful to the 
young people. The leader was Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh. At commission sessions Pastors 
Norman D. Goehring, Robert Gearhart, 
R. M. Dunkelberger, and Richard Syre, 
and college and seminary faculty mem- 
bers Drs. Helene Hartung, H. D. Hoover, 
Prof. C. M. Cooper, Prof. Russell W. Stine, 
and Dr. Ovrebo took part. Miss Frances 
Dysinger, Mr. Robert Remsberg, and Dr. 
C. P. Harry contributed. Student leaders 
Lloyd Hage and Gottfried Alberti served. 


At the communion service which took 
place in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Allentown, Dr. W. C. Schaeffer was the 
preacher. Dr. H. D. Hoover was the 
liturgist, and at the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper Dr. C. P. Harry and Chap- 
lain C. P. Cressman served. 

Both the Muhlenberg College Choir and 
the choir of St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
contributed to the music of the convention. 


IN CHICAGO 


THE ninth spring conference of the 
Metropolitan Lutheran Student Council of 
Chicagoland, held Sunday, February 25, 
was attended by 97 registrants represent- 
ing 21 institutions. A stimulating program, 
centering on the theme, “The Church and 
Conscientious Objectors,” featured Frank- 
lin C. Fry, D.D., of Akron, Ohio, the Rev. 
William C. Eckert of the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, and the Rev. Armin 
G. Weng, Ph.D., president of the Illinois 
Synod. An annual election resulted in a 
slate of new officers representing all 
synods. 

All Lutheran students were encouraged 
to attend the morning service at the 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, University 
of Chicago, where the guest preacher was 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry. 

The afternoon and evening sessions were 
held in Ida Noyes Hall. The Rev. William 
Eckert, professor of English Bible, Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, led an 
afternoon symposium on the interpreta- 
tion of the Beatitudes. He pointed out that 
the Beatitudes were given to the disciples 
of Christ and not to’the general public. 
It was indicated that the qualities of love 
and meekness and the fruits of the Chris- 
tian way of life are enjoyed by Christians 
only. The student discussion centered on 
the verse, “Blessed are the meek; for they 
shall inherit the earth.” The students were 
particularly concerned about the nature of 
meekness and when they would inherit 
the earth. 

After a delightful supper in the lovely 
Cloister Room, the Rev. Armin G. Weng, 
Ph.D., gave a thought-provoking talk on 
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the theme of the conference. Dr. Weng 
stated that war used to be considered the 
business of the soldiers and didn’t greatly 
affect the rest of the population. Not until 
1914 did war conscription actually affect 
all groups of people. Since then more peo- 
ple are beginning to feel they don’t want 
to fight men whom they have never seen 
before and who have never harmed them. 
He said that the viewpoint of these con- 
scientious objectors has been recognized 
by some of the church denominations. The 
question, “What is the church going to do 
about the conscientious objector?” is a 
difficult one for the Lutheran Church to 
answer in the light of the principle of the 
freedom of the individual conscience. Dr. 
Weng read part of the Sixteenth Article 
of the Augsburg Confession which speaks 
of “just” wars and also states: “the Chris- 
tian must obey secular laws except when 
he is commanded to sin.” He then sum- 
marized the positions of some of the lead- 
ers of the various synods on this question, 
and the deliberations of the Conference of 
Presidents and of the National Lutheran 
Council. 
Problem Discussed 


Following the address of Dr. Weng, the 
open discussion, skillfully led by Alwin_C. 
Aigner, attempted to get student thought 
and clarification on several questions per- 
tinent thereto. Primarily the talk revolved 
about the concept of “What is a just war?” 
and to that the answers were very diverse 
—ranging from strict pacifism to a quasi- 
conscientious objector stand in which one 
could participate in wars of defense as 
contrasted to offensive wars. 

In summary it was stated that the Church 
has a responsibility to offer its moral and 
spiritual support to those conscientious 
objectors who for reason of individual 
conscience believe that war is not prefer- 
able to peace and that their belief and 
obedience to God prevent their participa- 
tion in war. It was pointed out that those 
who do not feel their government is right 
in commanding them to fight, should be 
willing to face the consequences of their 
desire for exemption—whether it be im- 


prisonment or death. It was felt that the 
Church need not seek legislative nor of- 
ficial exemption from the government on 
behalf of its conscientious objector mem- 
bers. 

At the dinner program of the evening, 
at which Chuck Lineberger of Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., was master 
of ceremonies, the Rey. Charles W. Kegley, 
pastor for Lutheran students in Chicago- 
land, conducted a Service of Installation 
for the newly-elected officers. They are 
as follows: 

President, Ted Meier, University of Chi- 
cago, graduate school; vice-presidents, Ed 
Johnson, Northwestern University, grad- 
uate school of law, representative of grad- 
uate and professional schools; Richard 
Hedblom, Northwestern University, rep- 
resentative of universities and colleges; 
Charlotte Lindborg, Augustana Nurses’ 
School, representative of the Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild; Helen Aigner, Frances Her- 
rington School of Interior Decoration, rep- 
resentative of arts and business schools; 
secretaries, Elizabeth Anderson, North 
Park College; Joan Markham, Northwest- 
ern University; treasurer, George Arthur, 
University of Chicago. 

On Palm Sunday the third annual com- 
munion for Chicagoland Lutheran stu- 
dents was conducted by the Rev. Charles 
W. Kegley and the Rev. Carl Lund-Quist, 
National L. S. A. A. Adviser, in the new 
chapel of the Lutheran Deaconess Home. 
The Rev. Frederick A. Schiotz, student 
secretary of the Student Service Commis- 
sion of the American Lutheran Conference, 
was the preacher. L. M. W. 


IN AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Tue Gulf Region of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of America met March 9 
and 10 in Austin, Texas, the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of the University of Texas 
being the host. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “Faith for Our Day.” 

All business meetings were held at the 
Y. M. C. A., and the service was con- 
ducted in the beautiful St. Martin’s Lu- 
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theran Church, the Rev. F. G. Roesener 
pastor. Mr. Roesener is also student pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Student Association 
of the University of Texas. The Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Schiotz of Chicago, executive sec- 
retary of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of the American Lutheran Conference, 
preached the sermon. 

The conference was considered the most 
enthusiastic and successful one ever held 
in the Gulf Region. The Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association, being still young in this 
region, having organized only four years 
ago, for the first time held a two-day 
meeting. Because of its youth only col- 
leges of Central Texas were represented, 
but the representation was much larger 
than formerly. 

Those represented were: Texas Lu- 
theran College, Seguin; Clifton College, 
Clifton; Texas A. & M., College Station; 
the University of Texas, Austin; Texas 
State College for Women, Denton; Kings- 
ville Junior College, Kingsville; South- 
west Texas State Teachers’ College, San 
Marcos. The total number attending was 
one hundred thirty-three. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Leo Windecker, University of Texas; vice- 
president, Rex Colquit, Clifton College; 
secretary, Lorinda Langfeldt, University 
of Texas; treasurer, Doyle Borchers. South- 
west Texas State Teachers’ College; ad- 
visor, Prof. F. W. Westcourt, Texas State 
College for Women. 


AT SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Dr. G. Morris Smitu, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., has 
announced that Dr. Fred P. Corson, pres- 
ident of Dickinson College, will deliver 
the commencement address on Commence- 
ment Day, June 3. 

Further plans for the university’s eighty- 
second commencement include Henry H. 
Bagger, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church, as 
the baccalaureate speaker Sunday, June 2. 

The Alumni Association is arranging for 
an elaborate schedule of reunions and en- 
tertainment features for Alumni Day, June 
1. The program for this day is being de- 
veloped by Calvin V. Erdly, president of 
the Alumni Association and superintendent 
of the Lewistown schools. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER 
By the Rey. A. B. Leamer, Oakland, Md. 


Ir 1s with a rather beatific attitude that 
one turns in recognition of the lives of 
men and women who have endured the 
hardships and privations of those pioneers 
whose spirits prompted them to go out and 
possess new lands and build for them- 
selves and their children enlarging oppor- 
tunities. It is with a feeling of this kind 
that we approach the celebration of the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of a con- 
gregation that symbolizes the spirit and 
faith of those sturdy fathers who thought 
of a home, a school and a church as the 
agencies of enduring blessings to both 
themselves and their posterity. So they 
sought for a place attractively located for 
their homes, a convenient spot for the 
school house, and a place for their church 
that would be a beacon to all the sur- 
rounding country. Such a place was found 
in the area that is now known as the Red 
House, about eight miles from Oakland, 
Md., at the crossroads of two great high- 
ways, one running west and east, No. 50, 
and the other running north and south, 
No. 219. 

Here, on a lofty eminence, the pioneers 
built their church, St. John’s: Evangelical 
Lutheran. The beginnings of the or- 
ganization were in a tavern owned by one 
George Rhinehart (clean heart), in 1790. 
He saw the need and gathered his fellow 
settlers for service. This fall, in Septem- 
ber, Pastor Alvah K. Jones, his people, the 
sister churches on this mountain plateau, 
and the Synod of West Virginia will unite 
in the celebration of a century and a half 
of most interesting and vital history, in 
appreciation of the Christian foresight, 
vision and faith of the fathers of the long 
ago. It is hoped to build into it such rec- 
ognition as will give impulse, inspiration 
and new zeal to our present-day program, 
and stimulate the congregations to a more 
earnest endeavor in building our churches 
into stronger and larger servants for Christ 
and His kingdom. 


The Retreat 


held with Pastor Brown at Aurora was a 
most helpful and interesting one. The pas- 
tor’s devotional life and his intimate spir- 
itual relations to his people led on to an 
emphasis of the need of greater concern 
for the faith and life of those whom the 
Master has placed in their charge as an 
over-shepherd. The fatherhood attitude 
should characterize every approach be- 
tween pastor and people. The develop- 
ment of skill in the art of meeting the 
needs of the people is the imperative need 
of all pastors if they would lead into that 
finer relationship that should exist be- 
tween the creature and his Creator. 

We are led to call attention to a class- 
mate and dear friend and pastor of our 
boyhood church, away out in Nebraska. 
Greely B. Weaver, D.D., was one of those 
fine spirits whom it is a delight to meet 
and know and to be intimately associated 
with such an one is a real privilege and 
a helpful blessing. His life was a humble 
one, but he was among those who did 
masterly service in a smaller way that, 
when added to the other thousands who 
have thus labored, goes to make up the 
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present power and numerical strength of 
our Church. We pay our tribute of love 
and respect for his godly living and his 
unrelenting service for Christ and His 
Church. 


The Special Session 


of the synod convened in Clarksburg Feb- 
ruary 22. The gathering developed into 
somewhat of a retreat for both pastors and 
laymen, causing thoughtfulness, great con- 
cern and prayer for those attending and 
for all our people. When souls are caught 
in negligence and are led into evil ways 
and do things that are dangerous to them- 
selves and hurtful to others, it is time to 
pause and consider and give heed to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. We must es- 
tablish confidence in one another and 
realize our responsibility for those who 
are weak, who tremble on the brink and 
are easily and willingly ensnared by sin 
that they may be shielded from endanger- 
ing their eternal souls by dishonest prac- 
tices. It is hoped that all will live more 
closely to the Master in thought, word and 
deed so that we may not fall into error 
nor be led into by-paths of negligence and 
remissness in our trust. May the Spirit 
lead on to repentance, to humble submis- 
sion and into true relations with one an- 
other and with God. 


GUEST OF CALIFORNIA’S 
LUTHERANS 


By Fred C. Wiegman, President of 
Midland College 


(Concluded from last week) 


The Largest in the World 


Unnber the wing of Pastor Edward Spirer 
of North Hollywood, we entered the ex- 
clusive precincts of what their owners call 
the largest movie lot in the world, 20th 
Century-Fox, whose chief of production is 
a smallish, mustached gentleman by the 
name of Darryl F. Zanuck, who grew up 
in Wahoo, Nebr., in the shade of the build- 
ings of Luther College of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. He is the Stephen A. 
Douglas, the J. Gould Wickey of movie- 
dom. (The analogy is one of physical 
dimensions.) 

We had always naively supposed that 
movie sets were actually what they seem 
to be. Desert was sand and dust to us; but 
not to the movies. It might be a painted 
curtain. A stone stair to us is a flight of 
rock steps, but to the movies it is a crea- 
tion of wood and canvas. A building front 
presupposes four walls in our mind, but 
the movies content themselves with an 
artificial wall and no back at all except 
scaffolding. Our guide, a Baron Mun- 
chausen fellow by the name of J. Strasser, 
late of the French army (so he said), 
nudged us and exclaimed: “That stuff is 
like a lot of these Hollywood husbands, 
all front and nothing to back it up.” 

Dinner was served in the Cafe de Paris, 
the studio dining room. We seemed to be 
the only guests that day. Surrounding us 
were directors, cameramen, glamor girls, 
actors, extras in costumes (they were film- 
ing “Lillian Russell”), property flunkies, 
and some 1,200 other individuals. Pastor 
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Spirer thought we should meet Don 
Ameche, Alice Fay, Edward Arnold, Leo 
Carrillo, Warner Baxter, Brenda Joyce, 
and Henry King, the director, all of them 
immediately next to us. The ladies in our 
party got their fill of autographs, and we 
contented ourselves with conversations 
with Ameche and Baxter, whom later we 
visited on the set making “Earthbound.” 

Motion pictures are a great industry, 
and the making of films is as organized 
and impersonal as any commercial enter- 
prise. Glamor is a commodity; photography 
is a job; personalities are objects of barter 
and trade. A picture is not “shot” in the 
order of scenes as they appear on the 
screen but in groups according to the loca- 
tion of the action. The cast rehearses the 
play before photographing begins, and re- 
alizes the spirit and sequence of the story. 
Otherwise the result would be chaos, 
which, as any patron of the art knows, 
often happens anyway. Going through a 
movie studio is, as a friend commented, 
“a whole lot like discovering there isn’t 
any Santa Claus.” 

It should be added, in justice, that there 
is about the industry an aura of romance, 
adventure, and excitement which cannot 
be accounted for in any other way than 
to believe that the directors and players 
are themselves captivated by the glow of 
creation and expression. They are a hard- 
working lot of men and women, sensitive 
to all the nuances of public opinion and 
taste, over whom hangs the constant 
ménace, “A man is no better than his last 
picture.” The “box office” is the sole 
standard of value to the industry. How do 
the people respond? is the constant ques- 
tion. It is for this reason that the Legion 
of Decency has such a strong voice in the 
determining of policies; the Legion can, 
and does, affect the box office. 

The churches of Guy Hudson and Ed- 
ward Spirer are symbols of their consecra- 
tion. In Beverly Hills, a small, home-like 
church houses Hudson’s congregation. The 
pastor has had health burdens to bear as 
well as the responsibilities of a growing 
parish. North Hollywood Lutheran Church 
has been built, every inch of it, by the 
hands of Spirer, a converted Hebrew. Its 
atmosphere breathes the spirit of a man 
of deep insight into spiritual things. The 
clock has no numerals; the words Jesus 
Saviour mark the hours. The fountain 
bears the inscription, “I am the water of 
life.’ The congregation will soon build a 
young people’s annex, again Spirer’s hand- 
craft. 


A Missionary’s Son 


Gardena is going through a renaissance 
under the ministry of Herbert Hillerman. 
His father was long an active missionary 
superintendent, and the synod owes much 
of its beginnings and present vigor to the 
elder Hillerman’s labors. The son is rapidly 
finding his stride. With Herbert as chauf- 
feur, we visited Long Beach to find Dr. 
Snyder out calling. His church was being 
refurnished for the Easter season. The ring 
of hammers laying carpeting sounded 
busily in the aisles and narthex. This is 
the church seriously damaged by the 
earthquake. The tower crashed through 
the study, missing by a scant margin of 
time the home-going congregation. The 
pastor’s study and library were demol- 


inte a 


- ished. His aggressiveness and the zeal of 
his people soon had the damage repaired, 


and, thanks to some co-operation by the 
Veburch at large, the restored church was 


_ again ready for worship. Dr. Snyder oc- 


cupies a firm place in coast Lutheranism. 

A trip was made to Riverside, and Pas- 
tor Poat was visiting his people. From 
there to San Diego was a spectacular jour- 
ney, with a veritable forest of oil derricks 
rearing their scaffolded heads into the sky 
on Signal Hill. There are hundreds of these 
steel fingers of the oil industry pointing to 
the stars, and at night their lights to warn 
airplanes twinkle as the streets of a city. 
Signal Hill looks for all the world like a 
great cemetery of latticed gravestones. At 
the end of the trip, like the sailors in the 
song, all we managed to see was the sea, 
for Pastor Dyreson was also visiting his 
people. 

Phoenix was one of our preaching points. 
With Pastor Anspach gone to Pasadena, 
the congregation had been vacant several 
weeks, but the Rev. Harry Allen would 
come down April 1 from the Pacific Synod 
to fill the pastorate. In the company of 
several active laymen an informative as- 
sociation was had with both the people 
of the church and the community. Phoenix 
is an enterprising city, whose elevation 
makes it an ideal location for health seek- 
ers. Cross Salt River and you are out in 
the desert. The vegetation line creeps out 
from the irrigated land to the incline of 
the mountains, and there it stops, as 
abruptly as if cut by a knife. Nowhere 
were we so forcibly reminded of Dr. Paul 
Hoh’s address in which he points out that 
the constant struggle of civilization is to 
keep back the desert and the jungle, phys- 
ically and spiritually. 

Back in Los Angeles, we sought out sev- 
eral retired pastors, only to find them be- 
yond reach, for various reasons. The pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, the Rev. J. E. Messer, 
was preaching in Greenleaf, Kan. The time 
had come for all good men to come to the 
aid of their accumulated correspondence 
and so we started home, noting in our 
itinerary that Pastor Ervin T. May of Santa 
Barbara was one of those few we were 
unable to see, due again to transportation 
restrictions. (How many times during this 
long trip had we learned the value of a 
definitely detailed itinerary!) 


Railroad Courtesies 

Through the luxurious lounge of the 
Union Station at Los Angeles we followed 
the mellowed voice of the announcer com- 
ing through the loud speakers and entered 
the comfortable Union Pacific train that 
was to whisk us home. Grateful were we 
for the courtesies showed us by President 
William M. Jeffers of that road, and the 
personnel of the Southern Pacific and A. T. 
& S. F., and to E. H. Rights of Denver, 
member of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, in providing transportation. 

Smoothly the long train glided out into 
the divide, scarcely intruding upon our 
thoughts as we reviewed a strenuous five 
weeks. Twenty-four addresses and talks, 
62 personal interviews, 6,000 traveled miles, 
a host of old friends seen and many new 
ones discovered, and the crown of it all 
the official adoption of Midland College 
and Western Theological Seminary by the 


Executive Committee of California Synod, 
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subject to final approval by the synod in 
session. This one conclusion we had hoped 
to reach for the sake of the western pro- 
gram of United Lutheran Church Chris- 
tian education, and the accomplishment of 
it was finally in sight, after fifty-three 
years of Midland history. 


East and West 


One hundred years ago the westward 
migration reached the coast, and for those 
ten decades the church planted one con- 
gregation after another. And now the days 
of Ecclesia Plantanda were repeating them- 
selves, with the Board of American Mis- 
sions far out in the fore and the rest of 
the church following, like Peter, afar off. 
This great western area needs more help 
from the East, as it has always needed it. 
The rural work needs friends, many of 
them. The small college needs help 
urgently, to pay expenses and salaries, to 
insure accreditation, to expand with the 
requirements of the country. The missions 
need pastors and support. And the East, 
with its great congregations and its pow- 
erful leadership, can furnish what the 
pioneer west needs. The fortress of the 
United Lutheran Church is the East; its 
far-flung battle line is in the West; and as 
the frontiers have the support and strength 
of the base they are victorious. 

The train jiggles as the “pusher engine” 
is added for the climb over Sherman Hill 
and our eyes fall upon the book in our 
hand: Woodrow Wilson’s “The Course of 
American History.” We hardly notice the 
irregular progress of the heavy train as 
we read: 

“The East has spent and been spent for 
tlie West, has given forth her energy, her 
young men and her substance, for the new 
regions that have been a-making all the 
century through. Look what it is that has 
now at last taken place. The westward 
march has stopped upon the final slopes 
of the Pacific; populations turn upon their 
old paths, fill in the spaces they passed by 
neglected in their first journey; settle to 
a life such as the East knows as well as 
the West—nay, much better. With the 
change, the pause, the settlement, our peo- 
ple draw into closer groups, stand face to 
face, to know each other and be known; 
and the time has come for the East to 
broaden her understanding of political and 
economic conditions to the scale of the 
hemisphere. Let us be sure that we get 
the national temperament; send our minds 
abroad upon the continent, become neigh- 
bors to all the people that live upon it, 
and lovers of them all. ’Tis thus we shall 
renew our youth and secure our age 
against decay.” 


MounTaIn-ciimBInc is a great test of 
character. The weak-kneed soon tire out, 
but the men who know what the view 
from the heights means climb on invin- 
cible. Some there be who start to climb 
to heaven with the greatest zeal, but at 
the sight of the first difficulty they slacken 
and tire. No great life was ever lived that 
did not value the glory of righteousness, 
and was not willing to pay the cost to the 
last farthing. There is something rather 
shameful in losing one’s nerve in the face 
of spiritual opposition Selected. 
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U. L. C. A. SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


A eirt of $25,000 under the will of the 
late Theophilus Stork, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will be devoted to the Memo- 
rial Chapel at Gettysburg Seminary soon 
to be erected. 


E. Bryan Keisler, S.T.D., D.D., pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Newberry, 
S. C., has been added to the staff of New- 
berry College, Newberry, S. C., to assist 
in the Department of Bible. His assistance 
will enable the college to adjust schedules 
so as to provide for courses in Religious 
Education. 


George Washington Tompkins, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., until his death in De- 
cember 1939, bequeathed $50,000 to 
Roanoke College, and $10,000 to President 
Charles J. Smith “in recognition of his 
uniform kindness to me and of his service 
to Roanoke College and the community.” 
Of the $50,000, half will be added to the 
endowment and half to a scholarship fund 
for students in preparation for the min- 
istry. 

An unnamed donor has given $15,000 to 
be used in the construction of a chemistry 
building. The gift was prompted by an 
article by President Smith in the Christ- 
mas issue of the college quarterly mag- 
azine. 


Philadelphia Seminary. The Graduate 
School has an enrollment of 116, seventy- 
two of whom have been in attendance in 
previous years. Nine of the graduate stu- 
dents live on the campus, one is from 
Canada, two from Germany, and two from 
Japan. The others come to the campus 
Wednesday and Thursday, on which days 
eight courses are offered. Of the graduate 
students twenty-one are clergymen of 
other communions, eight being from the 
Evangelical Reformed Church. The ad- 
ministration details of the Graduate School 
are in charge of Professors Emil E. Fischer 
and O. F, Nolde. 


Mrs. J. H. Troutman of Butler, Pa., re- 
cently contributed a sum of money to be 
used as a loan fund for advanced students 
in music at Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill. The gift is in honor of her brother, 
Jacob M. Helfrich, who was the founder 
of the music department, 1872-74. The 
famous Carthage College Choir will sing 
at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, April 10. 


Roanoke College, Roanoke, Va. The re- 
turn of Mr. Miller Ritchie to the staff of 
Roanoke College was recently announced 
by Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of the 
Salem, Va., institution. 

Mr. Ritchie has been absent from the 
college for the last five months on the staff 
of the Department of Education at the 
College of William and Mary, following his 
resignation at Roanoke last August. In 
December he accepted the urgent call to 
return to the Lutheran school in the new 
position of director of admissions and 
alumni secretary and began his duties on 
February 1. Formerly he was director of 
public relations and alumni secretary at 
the Salem school. 
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CLEVELAND NEWS 
By the Rev. John W. Rilling 


TuE “youth problem” is no news to peo- 
ple who are engaged in church work. Like 
the poor, we have it with us always. For 
that reason it is refreshing to hear of a 
new solution to an old problem. Having 
tried discussion groups, supper meetings 
and other plans with varying success, Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church in Cleveland 
Heights has transformed its youth group 
into a Liturgical Arts Guild. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerald Johnson have led their young peo- 
ple’s group to the splendid store of infor- 
mation on Liturgical Art in the Cleveland 
Public Library. By the inductive method 
the group is learning much about church 
architecture, art and symbolism. While 
the young men are constructing an altar 
for the children’s chapel, dossal curtains 
and altar paraments are being designed 
and executed by the young women. Pas- 
tor Joseph Sittler recently dedicated a 
chancel crucifix given the church by mem- 
bers of his family in honor of their mother. 
The wood carving was performed by 
artisans in Oberammergau. 


A Confirmands’ Rally 


was held on Passion Sunday with groups 
from Cleveland’s fourteen United Lutheran 
churches attending. Dr. H. B. Ernsberger, 
veteran Cleveland pastor, made an appeal 
to the young people to take an active part 
not only in the life of their own congre- 
gation, but to realize and share the work 
of our United Lutheran Church. Perhaps 
the chief value of the rally was the re- 
alization it brought the young people that 
“we are not divided, all one body we,” 
and that “we are bound together in the 
bundle of life” with many other churches 
in United Lutheranism. As a first attempt, 
the venture received the unqualified ap- 
proval of those who participated. Another 
year doubtless the confirmands will be 
heard as well as seen. Pastor J. H. L. 
Trout was general chairman of the rallies 
in the Eastern Conference. 


Debt 


Ask Cleveland pastors what their great- 
est problem is, and many would say, 
“Debt!” United Lutheranism was just 
growing up in Cleveland when the depres- 
sion laid crippling burdens upon many 
congregations with new buildings and 
large debts. The size of the “headache” 
may be determined from the fact that one 
of our largest congregations in this area 
must pay $400 every month to the bank 
before it can use a cent for current ex- 
pense. 

With admirable fortitude, responding to 
the challenge of a rapidly growing con- 
gregation and a crowded Sunday school, 
Trinity Church in suburban Lakewood has 
made up its mind to be “out of debt by 
45” as a first step in completing its church 
building program. Rejecting a “blitzkrieg 
campaign” in favor of a steady and pro- 
longed “war of attrition” on the debt every 
member has been given a carton of en- 
velopes for a voluntary weekly gift in 
addition to his regular contribution. Trinity 
officials are optimistic about the outcome 
of this “low-pressure” campaign, pointing 
out that one-half the 1940 goal was im- 
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mediately subscribed without solicitation 
by pledges from only thirteen per cent of 
the congregation and several organizations. 

When Mrs. Paul Bendfeldt retired Jan- 
uary 1 for a breathing spell after twenty 
continuous years of superintending the 
primary department of Trinity Sunday 
school, that organization rallied to pay her 
grateful tribute in a service of recognition. 
Three pupils spoke feelingly of Mrs. Bend- 
feldt’s influence upon their lives. A gold 
chain and pendant cross were given her 
by the Sunday school as an expression of 
appreciation and love. 


Husbands Enlisted 


That the Rev. M. Dean Shaffer, pastor 
of one of Cleveland’s top-notch United 
Lutheran churches, has a way with men is 
shown by the fact that he has a larger 
percentage of adult men in his member- 
ship than of women, and even the inclu- 
sion of children in the reckoning tips the 
balance only slightly in the opposite 
direction. When asked how he did it, Pas- 
tor Shaffer said, “I have made a special 
effort during the past few years to reach 
and enlist the husbands of wives who were 
already members of my church.” 

At St. James’ Church, Pastor Shaffer is 
proud of his Young People’s Study League, 
which for several months has maintained a 
consistent attendance level of between 
forty and fifty. The secret? Strict limita- 
tion of the meeting to one hour; brief, 
forceful presentation of the topic by the 
pastor; opportunity for the young people 
to have their “say” in frank discussion. 
The subject? “What Every Church Mem- 
ber Should Know.” P 

Parents of boys who go to Camp Luboca 
this summer will be sure that their lads 
will have not only the time of their lives 
but guidance in physical, mental and 
moral adjustment as well. According to a 
plan being developed by the Rev. James 
Keyser, Boys’ Work Chairman for the 
synod, information blanks will be fur- 
nished parents of all registrants before the 
boys go to camp July 14-27. Guidance and 
assistance based on this information will 
cover physical weaknesses, behavior traits 
as well as vocational problems of the boys. 
It will be given by the camp counselors, 
and suggestions will be made to the parents 
in a detailed report after the close of camp. 


LUTHERAN NURSES’ GUILD 
PLANS PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER 


By Dr. G. H. Bechtold 


Over a period of more than forty years 
the Lutheran City Mission of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania has ministered to 
the spiritual and material needs of stu- 
dent and graduate nurses in Philadelphia. 
During the past ten years Lutheran nurses 
have been informally organized into chap- 
ters of a proposed Lutheran Nurses’ Guild. 
Six groups meet periodically. At the 
meetings information is given by the mis- 
sionary about Lutheran current events, 
discussions are held about the relation of 
the Lutheran nurse to the Lutheran chap- 
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lain, Bible teachings, Lutheran missions, 
etc. By this means our girls have de- 
veloped a stronger Lutheran consciousness 
and a better understanding of the oppor- 
tunities for Christian service. 

At Christmas and Easter the mission- 
aries administer the Holy Communion to 
such nurses as are unable to receive its 
Sacrament either in their home or the 
neighboring church. More than seventy- 
five Lutheran students and graduates are 
on one list at the Philadelphia General 
Hospital. In this institution there is a 
monthly Communion Service for nurses 
in the chapel. 

Recently by invitation of Sister Anna 
Ebert, Directing Sister of the Mary J. 
Drexel Deaconess Motherhouse, two meet- 
ings of nurses were held with representa- 
tives from fourteen hospitals. At the sec- 
ond meeting a devotional service was con- 
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MISS ELSA NICOLAI, R.N. 


ducted by Dr. G. H. Bechtold, executive 
secretary of the Board of Inner Missions 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. At 
the conclusion of the service, steps were 
taken looking toward the organization of 
a Philadelphia Chapter of a Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild. A committee was ap- 
pointed with Miss Elsa Nicolai, R.N., as 
chairman to arrange for a luncheon for 
Lutheran nurses to be held in connection 
with the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurses to be held in 
Philadelphia during the week of May 12. 

The Lutheran City Mission has a list of 
more than three hundred Lutheran stu- 
dent nurses in the hospitals of the city. 
By means of letters, literature and per- 
sonal contacts, the missionaries keep in 
touch with our girls while they are in 
training. 

One result is the assistance now given 
by the Lutheran nurses to our hospital 
chaplains in their work. 


“Tue best way to show our love to Jesus 
Christ is to show a Christlike love to those 
about us. Remember that Jesus loved His 
enemies as well as His friends.” 
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BUFFALO CONGREGATION 
STRESSES SPIRITUAL 
ACTIVITY 


In THE past year Holy Trinity Church, 
the mother church of English Lutheranism 
in Buffalo, N. Y., has increased 17 per 
cent in attendance at services. Conscious 
of the “drop in spiritual interest in the 
city, state and nation in the early 1930's” 
this congregation has sought in the last 
few years to do its part in reviving inter- 
est. This congregation of 1,800 confirmed 
and 2,335 baptized members under the 
leadership of Dr. Henry J. Pflum, Jr., has 


sought the steady, permanent growth 


which comes from increased activity in 
the church organizations. 

According to an article in the Buffalo 
Evening News “all branches—educational, 
missionary, and social—have experienced 
a reviving vitality which is gratifying to 
Dr. Pflum and to the congregation.” The 
educational work has expanded with par- 
ticular force. The Rev. William R. Fair- 
man recently was called as assistant pas- 
tor to devote all his time to education. 
Another aid to the Sunday school, of which 
Edward J. Hoffman is superintendent, has 
been the training school for church work- 
ers and teachers maintained by Holy 
Trinity and other Lutheran churches of 
the city. In addition to the religious edu- 
cation of its youth there are three classes 
for adults—the men’s class of 140, and two 
women’s classes of 75 members each. 

In the iissionary field the church is 
unusually active. It pays the salary of 


Dr. Ernst Neudoerfer, president of the 
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Theological Seminary at Rajahmundry, 
India, and supports through its donations 
a parish in India. 

The social and recreational activities of 
the younger members of the church are 
divided into four age groups: Children of 
the Church; Intermediate and Senior 
Luther Leagues; and the Young People’s 
group. 

Holy Trinity also assists the Lutheran 
Church Home for Old Folks and the St. 
John’s Orphan Home in Buffalo. 

Pastors of this congregation have been 
the Rev. L. H. Geschwind, the organizer 
in 1879; the beloved Dr. F. A. Kaehler, 
during whose pastorate of fifty years the 
present building was erected, the cost of 
which with the lots was $148,799.16; and 
Dr. Pflum, who became pastor in. 1927 
when Dr. Kahler became pastor emeritus. 
Two congregations were started by Holy 
Trinity and several others owe their be- 
ginning to co-operative efforts between 
Holy Trinity and other churches. The two 
daughters are the Church of the Atone- 
ment and the Church of the Redeemer. 


8,000 PRESENT 


North Austin Church, Chicago, Illinois, 
Has Notable Service 


Sunpay afternoon, March 3, at the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre in Chicago, more 
than 8,000 persons gathered for a Vesper 
Service. It has been the custom of North 
Austin Lutheran Church, of which Dr. 
F. W. Otterbein is pastor, to have one large 
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joint service when all members of the 
congregation can worship at the same time 
—instead of as several congregations each 
Sunday in their own church building. This 
is also in the nature of a reunion of con- 
firmation classes. Three years ago Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, proved too small, 
and two years ago more than 1,200 were 
turned away when every available seat in 
the Civic Opera House was taken. Last 
year the service was held in the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, and in spite of teem- 
ing rain 7,300 were present. 

At this year’s service special music was 
furnished by the combined choirs of 
nearly 300 voices and by the Salvation 
Army Staff Band. The church council 
asked Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of 
the Illinois Synod, to take entire charge 
of the service and to preach the sermon 
in place of the pastor, who had recently 
suffered a severe stroke. Dr. Weng writes: 
“It was a thrill to speak to this large 
gathering on ‘The Challenge for Life.’” 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE A 
BENEFICIARY 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE and the Thornwell 
Orphanage of Clinton, S. C., will share 
equally in virtually all of the $150,000 es- 
tate of Nathaniel Battles Brophy, who died 
March 5 at his home in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The will stipulated that the bequest to 
Wittenberg College is an outright gift to 
the board of directors “to use as they may 
deem fit,’ according to announcement by 
President Rees Edgar Tulloss of Wittenberg. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


A very interesting and exceedingly at- 
tractive booklet has just been sent me 
from St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
Kitchener, Ontario. It bears the title 
“Golden Hours” and is published in com- 
memoration of the celebration of the tenth 
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anniversary of the institution of regular 
Sunday radio services from the church 
under the direction of the Radio Com- 
mittee. 

Many churches throughout the country 
are conducting broadcast services, but I 
have not heard of any other church that 
has regarded such an enterprise in quite 
the same way as has St. Matthew’s. The 
services are institutionalized under the 
German name of “Kirche Daheim” and 
have been made a tenderly nurtured fea- 
ture of the life of the congregation. Care- 
ful records have been kept of letters from 
grateful listeners and special visits have 
been made to the homes from which such 
letters have come. Photographs in the 
booklet call attention to these efforts to 
have persons, unable because of physical 
infirmity to attend the services in the 
church, realize that the communion of 
worshipers is real even where it cannot 
be seen in the visible congregation. 


A Work of Art 


The booklet is indeed a work of art and 
bears the marks of the poetic mind of the 
pastor of the church, John Schmieder, 
D.D. The cover presents in gilt print a 
section of the Kitchener skyline from the 
church to the City Hall. Radiating from 
the church are golden lines guiding the 
flight of symbolic doves bearing the Gos- 
pel message of forgiveness and peace. At 
the bottom of the page are the words: 
“Look now! For glad and golden hours 
come swiftly on the wing.” The story is 
told of five hundred such “Golden Hours.” 
Various persons take part in the telling. 
Throughout, the history of the events 
celebrated is illustrated with beautifully 
reproduced photographs of the pastor in 
various offices, the assistant pastor, former 
pastors, appreciative members of the 
“Kirche Daheim,” the choir, worshiping 
congregations, views of other churches 
that have assisted in maintaining the 
broadcasts, and other interesting scenes. 
The double-page front view of the “Vis- 
ible Congregation” at worship on January 
28, 1940, is so clear that a person know- 
ing the worshipers would be able to 
identify almost every one present. The 
“Album of Our Shut-in Friends” tells a 
vivid story of the radiance springing from 
Gospel grace in the midst of the pathos of 
life. ; 
St. Matthew’s is the largest Lutheran 
Church in Canada and one of the largest 
congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. It reports a baptized 
membership of 3,209, a confirmed mem- 
bership of 2,363, and a communing mem- 
bership of 1,676. It was organized in 1904 
by the late Dr. E. Hoffmann and has had 
as other pastors: Dr. C. R. Tappert, the 
Rev. C. Zarnke, and Dr. John Schmieder. 
Dr. Schmieder is assisted by the Rev. U. 
Leupold, Ph.D. Pastor and people are to 
be congratulated on the developments that 
have taken place. 

Statistics from St. Matthew’s Church 
call attention to some facts regarding the 
Lutheran Church in Canada that are 
sometimes overlooked. It is often assumed 
that the Lutheran Church in Canada is of 
small and insignificant proportions. It 
might be pointed out that in the Twin 
Cities of Kitchener and Waterloo alone 
there are seven congregations, one of 
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which has a membership almost as large 
as that of St. Matthew’s, and three others 
having between one and two thousand 
members each. Large congregations are 
also found in other western Ontario cities. 
The total Lutheran population in Canada 
is almost four hundred thousand, a large 
part of which is not yet gathered into con- 
gregations. There is probably no other 
Home Mission field so large in extent and 
so promising for future ingathering as the 
wide-flung areas of the Canadian West. 


Lutherans Among Pioneers 


It may also be pointed out that the 
Lutheran Church is no recent immigrant 
into Canada. Lutheran people have played 
their part in exploration and development 
of the country from the time of the Danish 
sailors on Hudson’s Bay in 1619, General 
Wolfe at Louisburg in 1758, the United 
Empire Loyalists along the Great Lakes in 
1784, the mass migrations of the middle of 
the nineteenth century to the western 
counties of Ontario, and in more recent 
times the explorers and the pioneers of 
of the Great West. Where first trees have 
had to be felled Lutherans have been on 
hand to fell them; first sods have been 
broken by the plows of rugged Lutheran 
farmers; homes have been hallowed by 
godly and thrifty Lutheran housewives; 
boys and girls of vigorous bodies, keen 
intellects and unfaltering hope have gone 
forth to build new structures on founda- 
tions laid by their elders. Canada owes 
much to her Lutheran population. 

It is sometimes said that Canada is an 
Anglo-Saxon country. Such a statement 
is, of course, contested by our large 
French-Canadian population. To claim 
that Canada is Anglo-French is not a fair 
statement either. Almost exactly one- 
fourth of the Canadian population is 
neither of British nor of French origin. 
The contributions to the making of the 
Canadian nation by peoples from various 
lands are interestingly noted in a new 
volume by John Murray Gibbon. The book 
bears the title, “The Canadian Mosaic,” 
and presents in description and colored 
pictures the numerous racial types that 
comprise the Canadian population. Per- 
haps the vast areas of Canada are to a 


large extent responsible for the existence 


of a “mosaic” rather than a “composite,” 


an aggregation of racial groups rather | 


than a compact new nationality. Little by 
little, however, there is surely emerging 
a distinct Canadian type—strong, reverent 
and free. 


SUSQUEHANNA CONFER- 
ENCE NEWS 


By the Rev. Ernest Bottiger 


Grace Lutheran Church, State College, 
Pa., received the gift of organ chimes from 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Snyder, faithful mem- 
bers of the congregation. They were 
placed in the organ by the Moller Organ 
Company, who had reconditioned the organ 
last year as a part of the $40,000 improve- 
ment program carried out by Grace 
Church. The chimes were given in honor 
of Mrs. Snyder’s mother, Mrs. Adeline 
Kline, who has been an active member of 
the congregation for the past thirty years. 
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The service of dedication was conducted 
by the pastor, J. F. Harkins, D.D., Sunday 
morning, March 3, before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 


New Policy Adopted 


Last summer the Board of Education 
entered upon a new policy in its relation 
to the Lutheran Student Association of 
Penn State. Whereas the duties of lead- 
ership in the past fell upon the pastor of 
Grace Church with two senior students of 
the association assisting him, the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church én America has now instituted the 
policy of providing a graduate student fel- 
lowship. That is, a Lutheran graduate stu- 
dent will be chosen each year to aid in 
supervising and directing the work of the 
local Lutheran Student Association. In re- 
turn for the scholarship which the Board 
provides, the “graduate fellow” will give 
approximately one-half of his time in the 
interest of the association work. 

The young man chosen to fill the new 
position for 1939-1940 is Albert Carney of 
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Robertsdale, Pa. He is well fitted for the 
task. Having graduated from Juniata Col- 
lege with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
1938, he spent the following year in grad- 
uate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was granted his Master 
of Science degree last June. There he was 
outstandingly active in the Lutheran stu- 
dent work, receiving splendid training un- 
der our experienced and successful leader 
of student work in the Philadelphia area, 
Robert H. Gearhart, Jr., D.D. 

Gratifying results have attended the in- 
auguration of this new program in our 
religious work. Our Lutheran students 
have responded to the changed order en- 
couragingly. Slightly increased attendance 
at all church services can be noted. A 
larger number of Lutheran students are 
accepting positions of lesser responsibility 
in our organization. A spirit of fellowship 
and helpfulness is manifest upon the 


campus and about Grace Church. A grad- 
ually growing number of our students are 
having their lives influenced and enriched 
by the thoughtfully prepared program of 


the church as she seeks to prepare these 
young men and women in their years 
away from home for constructive Chris- 
tian living. Christ is being exalted in their 
lives and His Kingdom is coming through 
their willingness to sacrifice and serve. 


We were sorry to learn that C. H. Stein, 
D.D., pastor of St. John’s Church, Lock 
Haven, Pa., suffered a heart attack Sun- 
day, February 18. While he is still bed- 
fast, we are glad to know that he is slowly 
improving. During his absence, Jacob 
Diehl, D.D., is taking care of St. John’s. 


Milton Church Rededicated 


Rededication services were held Sun- 
day, March 10, at St. John’s Church, near 
West Milton. The services marked the 
completion of extensive improvements to 
the edifice. At the morning service there 
was special music by the choir and a ser- 
mon by the pastor, the Rev. Ernest Bot- 
tiger, on “The Light of the World.” In the 
evening, a musical program was presented 
by the Girls’ Choir of Christ Lutheran 


venient 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WEST MILTON, PA., RECENTLY RENOVATED 
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Church, Lewisburg, the Rev. Vernon D. 
Naugle pastor. 

Work of improving the church was done 
largely by C. C. Clemens, of New Columbia, 
and Pastor Bottiger. A new Everett Or- 
gatron, an electric organ and set of chimes, 
purchased from the D. A. Andrus Music 
Company of Williamsport, was installed; 
and a pair of brass candlesticks were pre- 
sented by the young women’s class taught 
by Mrs. Catherine Platt. 

Extensive wood paneling was placed in 
the auditorium and finished to harmonize 
with the pews; the chancel furniture also 
was refinished in the same tone. The in- 
teriors of both the auditorium and the 
church school room were redecorated. 

Two oil paintings, “Christ in Geth- 
semane,” in the auditorium, and “Christ 
Blessing the Little Children” in the church 
school, painted by Mr. Clemens, add to the 
beauty of the redecorated building. The 
latter painting was a gift of Mr. Clemens 
in memory of his wife’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gottlieb Rowe, who were members 
of St. John’s Church. 

New class curtains were purchased for 
the church school, an altar and cross in- 
stalled, and the floor sanded and refinished. 


CONGREGATIONS 


McClure, Pa. At a congregational meet- 
ing of St. Matthew’s Church, February 25, 
by an almost unanimous vote the congre- 
gation decided on at least a $5,000 expan- 
sion and improvement program to start as 
soon as weather conditions will permit. 
The biggest item will be the excavation 
and finishing of a basement under the 
entire church edifice and the installation 
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of a modern steam or vapor heating plant. 
New pews will be installed in the church 
auditorium and choir. The expense of 
finishing the basement will be sponsored 
by the Men’s and Women’s Bible Classes, 
and the pews will be installed by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. The Rev. A. J. 
Henning is pastor of this congregation. 


New York City’s only Negro congrega- 
tion—that of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration—held its annual confirmation 
service on Palm Sunday afternoon at St. 
Peter’s Church, Manhattan. Over seven 
hundred of Transfiguration’s parishioners 
attended the service at which the Rev. 
Paul E. West confirmed fifty-two new 
members. 

The shift of activities from its own 
church house in uptown Harlem to St. 
Peter’s, located midtown in New York, was 
necessary because of the lack of adequate 
seating accommodations at the Church of 
the Transfiguration. When asked for permis- 
sion to use St. Peter’s for the service, the 
Rev. Alfred B. Moldenke and St. Peter’s 
church council promptly invited Pastor 
West to accept the facilities offered by the 
larger church. 


MEN SHOW INTEREST 


TWENTY-FOUR men attended an enthu- 
siastic and inspirational first public meeting 
of the Brotherhood of St. Luke’s Church, 
Silver Spring, Md., held last March 13. 

The success of the meeting reflected the 
enthusiasm of the men of this new church, 
organized January 14 by M. J. Bieber, 
D.D., in the fast-growing community just 
beyond the northern edge of Washington. 

Four representatives from Atonement 
Church in Washington gave the new Sil- 
ver Spring Brotherhood great encourage- 
ment in their first big meeting. It was a 
member of Atonement Church who first 
suggested the opening of the Silver Spring 
mission. 

The Rev. Howard E. Snyder, pastor of 
Atonement Church, and Martin A. Mc- 
Grory, president of the Maryland Syn- 
odical Brotherhood, gave addresses that 
won hearty applause. Two musicians from 
Atonement, James W. McDonald and Fred 
E. Gross, entertained with special num- 
bers, 

W. E. Hess, secretary of St. Luke’s 
church council and a representative of the 
National Education Association, discussed 
the evening’s topic. Members of the 
Brotherhood took part in other program 
features and six new members were re- 
ceived, making a total of nineteen mem- 
bers to start the new group’s work. 

Co-operating with the new Brotherhood, 
the Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission gave the men free 
use of the Silver Spring Community 
House, including its kitchen and equip- 
ment. Using the latter, women of St. 
Luke’s Church prepared refreshments and 
served them after the meeting. The com- 
mission offered the house for each monthly 
meeting, and the Brotherhood will meet 
there. 

Officers of the Brotherhood are Paul M. 
Yost, president; A. P. Moessinger, vice- 
president; Dr. W. A. Randall, secretary; 
and H. H. Hobbs, treasurer. 
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DEAN OF WOMEN AT A 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


WE ARE accustomed to calling the wife 
of the President of the United States the 
first lady of the land. But the first lady 
of a state is, in the opinion of some peo- 
ple at least, the Dean of Women at the 
university of that state. It is she who for 
four years of their lives stands in the re- 
lation of foster mother or big sister to 
hundreds of the daughters of that state— 
girls who come from every type of home, 
from the humblest to the wealthiest, from 
the most obscure to the most conspicuous. 
The Dean of Women on a state university 
campus is not only the conserver of the 
finest traditions of womanhood in the past, 
but is the maker in part of the precedents 
of the womanhood of the future. Many a 
successful university graduate in our coun- 
try echoes the words a young woman spoke 
this summer: “All I am is due to the faith 
Dean Blank had in me when I was a raw 
freshman.” A fine Dean of Women is a 
real civic asset. 

Such a Dean of Women is Adelaide La- 
sheck Burge at the State University of 
Towa. She is herself an honor graduate 
of the university, a Phi Beta Kappa woman 
of the class of 1900. She taught in high 
school until her marriage with Dr. 
Albertus J. Burge, who was assistant pro- 
fessor of surgery in the College of Med- 
icine. After his death, Mrs. Burge went 
into the office of the Dean of Women as 
secretary. In December 1919 she was made 
Assistant Dean of Women, and since June 
1921 she has been Acting Dean of Women. 

A comrade in play, an adviser in work, 
an example in morals and manners to the 
more than 2,000 women students of the 
university—all these Dean Burge must be. 
The common phrase of the day, “Religion 
must be caught, as well as taught,” is ex- 
emplified in the relations of this dean with 
her students. 

Mrs. Burge has for many years been a 
member of the Lutheran Church. She has 
never been too busy to be an efficient 
helper in the local congregation nor too 
occupied to be connected with the general 
work. For several terms she was president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Iowa Synod and at one time was vice-pres- 
ident of the General Synod Society. Since 
1928, Dean Burge has been a member of 
the Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 


SYNODS 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in Grace Church, corner of Julian and 
Second Streets, San Jose, Calif., William E. 
Crouser, D.D., pastor, April 23 to 25. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
day, April 23, at 10.00 A. M. 
usiness sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening session will 
begin at 7.45. 

e synodical Brotherhood will meet Tues- 
=, at 3.00 P. M. and the Laymen’s Banquet 
will be held that evening at 6.30 o’clock. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than 
April 20. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Buincis Synod mu, May J8-16. Toe ayned 
Te 5 -16. e 
will open with a Communion Service ‘Monday 
evening, May 13, at 8.00 o’clock. 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Sec. 
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The eighty-sixth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
April 22-24 in First Church, Iowa City, Iowa, 
the Rev. R. M. Krueger pastor. First session 
Monday at 4.00 P. M., when synod and the 
synodical Missionary Society will join in the 
service of Holy Communion. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its twelfth annual convention May 
20-23 in St. John’s Church, 83 Christopher St., 
New York, N. Y., the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer 
pastor, beginning with The Service and Com- 
munion, Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business ses- 
sions daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The 
Ordination Service, May 22, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, F.* Arnold Bavendam, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 20, at St. 
John’s Church. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in Trinity 
Church, Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. Leeland C. 
Soker pastor, May 7-9. Mr. Arthur P. Black 
will be the U. L. C. A. representative. 

W. F. Martin, Sec. 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Texas Synod will be held 
April 14-16 in Holy Cross Church, Yoakum, 
Texas, the Rev. Paul Bechter pastor. 

Wm. J. Hoebel, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring convention of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held April 11 in St. James Church, 105th 
Street and 107th Avenue, Ozone Park, N. Y., 
the Rev. Harry J. Kreider pastor. The conven- 
tion will open at 9.30 A. M. with the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. Business ses- 
sions will be held in the morning and after- 
noon, and in the evening there will be a gather- 
ing for Brotherhood members and Councilmen. 

Carl G. Toebke, Sec. 


The spring convention of the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Wednesday, April 10, at Wagner 
College, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. The 
sessions will begin with the Matins at 9.50 
A. M. Cyrus M. Wallick, Sec. 


The Lancaster Conference of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Zion’s Church, Jonestown, Pa., the Rev. 
George R. Deisher pastor, Thursday, April 11. 
The convention will open with the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion at 10.00 A. M. Busi- 
ness sessions at 1.15 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

J. F. Patterson, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States will hold its 
spring conference April 16 in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Pleasantville, N. J., the Rev. Walter 
Harrison pastor. The session will open at iv.00 
A. M. Mrs. Edward G. Leefeldt, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia District of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thursday, 
May 16, in Immanuel Church, Norwood, Pa., 
the Rev. W. V. Garrett pastor. Sessions at 2.00 
P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 7-9 at 
Laramie, Wyo., the Rev. L. C. Soker pastor. 
Miss Ruth Juram will be the guest speaker. 

Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will meet 
for its fortieth semi-annual convention, begin- 
ning at 10.00 A. M. on April 23, in the Wood- 
lawn Immanuel Church, 64th St. and Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dr. C. E. Paulus pastor. 
Dr. F. L. Coleman, missionary from India, has 
been procured as speaker. . 

Edith C. Spaid, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


David Richard Huber, D.D. 


passed into Life, Saturday, March 2, at 10.45 
A. M., with his wife and only child, Berta, 
at his bedside, in the California Lutheran Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, Calif. In the same resolute 
manner in which he lived and served, he shook 
mortality’s dust from his immortal robes and 
entered into the rest for which he longed and 
prayed from the time of his collapse early in 
October 1939. Following specialized treatment 
in rest homes and sanitariums he was brought 
to the California Lutheran Hospital just one 
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week before his death. And co-incidentally it 
was in the chapel of this hospital where the 
First English Lutheran Church group were 
holding their services when Dr. Huber accepted 
the call to become pastor. 

He was born in Akron, Ohio, February 2, 
1876, one of nine children of the Huber fam- 
ily who have made history in the Trinity Lu- 
theran Church of Akron. He received his early 
education in the public schools and entered 
Buchtel College, intent upon a course of study 
preparatory to the profession of law when he 
felt his call to the gospel ministry. He entered 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, and was 
graduated with honors in 1898. And following 
a course in Hamma Divinity School, from which 
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he _ graduated in 1901, receiving his M.A. and 
B.D. degrees respectively and later his D.v. 
degree trom his Alma Mater, he received a 
call to the pastorate of Trinity Church, Findlay, 
Ohio, in 1901, and was ordained by the East 
Ohio Synod. In 1904 he resigned to accept a 
call to the Messiah Lutheran Church, Con- 
stantine, Mich., at which time he married Ilma 
Coulter. Under his leadership this congregation 
had unprecedented progress. In 1908 he re- 
signed to accept a call to Trinity Church, 
Sioux City, Iowa, where during his pastorate 
one of the finest Midwest church edifices was 
built and the foundation laid for what is today 
one of the most influential congregations in the 
United Lutheran Church in America. In 1920 
he resigned to accept a call to Trinity Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where he remained un 

1925, when he resigned to become vice-pres- 
ident of Wittenberg» College, resigning in 1927, 
to accept a call extended from a group o: 
Lutherans of the First English Lutheran Church, 
Los Angeles, which tested his strength as a 
leader. During this critical time he sacrificed 
himself for the convictions and cause which he 
believed to be right and just. His service in 
the fast-growing congregation and the beau- 
tiful_ edifice that has been erected will ever 
stand as a monument and the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life. In this churchly shrine, the 
joy and pride of his heart, Tuesday afternoon, 
March 5, at 2.30 o’clock, his body was brought 
for the funeral. rites. Relatives and friends 
gathered from far and near to a number that 
taxed the capacity of the church. The Service 
was read by Dr. James Milton Francis, a mem- 
ber of the congregation who has faithfully 
supplied the pulpit. He was assisted by Dr. 
Herbert J. Weaver, a former pastor of the 
congregation and a long-time friend of the 
family. Henry Irving Kohler. 

{From the Congregational Bulletin for March 10] 


Dr. David R. Huber was a man endowed with 
unusual qualities of heart and mind. Eminently 
successful in his previous pastoral ministrations 
in the East, he has, during his connection with 
the First Lutheran Church of Los Angeles, given 
evidence of his efficiency and fidelity. 
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Unflinchingly loyal in the performance ot 
duty—scholarly and eloquent in the proclama- 
tion of the gospel message—unassuming and 
unpretentious, and yet, unswervingly courageous 
in his devotion to the interests of the congre- 
gation—he has guided our loyal group through 
troublous times until it has become a well-or- 
ganized and well-housed congregation. 

His coronation is a distinct loss to the First 
Lutheran Church, and we are furthermore as- 
sured, that his gracious presence and wise coun- 
sel will be missed in the larger circle of his 
fellow pastors in their synodical activities. 

John Edward Hoick, D.D. 


The Rev. Philip Loy Snapp 


was born in St. Paris, Ohio, December 22, 1873. 
He received his theological training at Hickory, 
N. C., in the seminary of the Ohio Synod. He 
died February 13, 1940. : 

Pastor Snapp served as pastor of the Poca- 
huntas Mission in West Virginia, three years 
prior to his ordination. He was ordained by 
the Ohio Synod in 1899. He served five years 
in Highland County Parish in Virginia, then 
supplied one year in Martin Luther congrega- 
tion in Baltimore, Md. After serving one year 
in Phanials Parish near Burgton, Va., he was 
called back to serve two more years in High- 
land County. 

In 1910 Mr. Snapp was transferred to the 
Tennessee Synod to accept a call to Stony Man 
Parish where he served eleven years. His next 
field of labor was the eight years spent at Mt. 
Tabor Church. In 1927 he accepted a call to 
the Kimberlin Parish at Rural Retreat, Va., 
where he served until his retirement in 1938, 
completing nearly forty years in the active 
ministry. At his death he was a member of 
Grace Church, Rural Retreat, Va. 

November 28, 1900, he was married to Miss 
Pearl Sharpe. Mr. Snapp is survived by his 
widow and three children, Mr. Leo Snapp o 
Rural Retreat, Va.; Mr. Ralph Snapp of Salem, 
Va.; and Mrs. Mildred Zirkle of Wytheville, Va. 

The funeral service was conducted February 
15 in Grace Church, Rural Retreat, Va., by his 
pastor, the Rev. A. K. Hewitt, assisted by the 
Rev. E. H. Copenhaver, D.D., the officially ap- 
pointed .representative of the Lutheran Synod 
of Virginia. Ten fellow pastors of the Marion 
Conference were present as honorary pall- 
bearers. Interment took place in Mountain 
View Cemetery, Rural Retreat, Va. AL KS 


Mrs. Jennie Bailey Zundel 


wife of the Rev. William A. Zundel of R. D. 1, 
Greensburg, Pa., died Thursday, March 15, 1940, 
in the Westmoreland Hospital following an 
operation. The departed was a daughter of 
the late Rev. George W. Bailey and his wife, 
Anna M. Bailey, a sister of the late Rev. James 
Riley Bailey who died in the Baptist Mission in 
Calcutta, India, and also the mother of Miss 
Margaret Zundel, who recently entered the Lu- 
theran Mission field in India, and of the Rev. 
William W. Zundel, Lutheran pastor of Blairs- 
ville, Pa. Mrs. Zundel was widely known in 
this territory as public school teacher and then 
as an active worker in the Women’s Mission- 
ary organizations of the Pittsburgh Synod. 
Since her husband’s retirement from a regular 
charge she has been a most faithful member of 
Old Zion, Harrolds Lutheran Church, near 
Greensburg, Pa., at which church the funeral 
services were held Sunday, March 17, 1940, and 
her body interred in the near-by cemetery with 
her pastor, the Rev. A. F. Schilling, in charge. 
Besides her husband she is survived by seven 
children: the Rev. W. W. Zundel of Blairsville; 
Mrs. I. R. Rupert, Derry; Miss Margaret Zundel, 
a missionary in India; Mrs. Joseph A. Hill of 
Springfield, Ill.; David W. Zundel, Latrobe; and 
Misses Dorothy and Lydia Zundel at home; all 
of whom are active church members, the fruits 
of a Christian mother. August F. Schilling. 


IN APPRECIATION 


The Rev. George Henry Schnur, D.D.; was 
called to his eternal reward October 26, 1939. 
After completing a parish ministry of fifty 
years, he resigned for retirement and during 
the year which followed the earthly life ceased. 

He remained statistical secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod until his death, having held that 
position since the merger of the two synods in 
1919. In the same capacity he had served in 
the Pittsburgh Synod (General Council) a few 
years before the merger. 


His devotion to the synod and the United 
Lutheran Church in America was most evident 
in his attention to statistics. He contended for 
accuracy and completeness, for orderliness and 
promptness. He had a large part in promoting 
and publishing the Parish Register Book. He 
had a vision of the religious value of statistics, 
and vigorously stirred up his Church to that 
end. His counsel and energy will be missed, 
but his influence will go on working for the 
improvement of the Church.—Adopted by the 
School for Statisticians of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


FOR 


American Missions World Missions 
Parishes Social Missions 
Professions Public Schools 
Business = Industry Government 


THROUGH 


10 Theological Seminaries, with 56 full-time and 24 
part-time teachers, and with 295 undergraduate 
and 191 graduate students. 

14 Colleges 
with 436 professors and 8,886 total enrollment. 

267 Pastors in educational centers with 15,000 United 
Lutheran students. 


PRESENTS 


The Task in which the whole Church must be interested. 
The Basis for an enduring Christian civilization. 
The Opportunity for investment in Kingdom building. 


REQUIRES 


An extensive program of Christian higher education. 
Personal service to students and institutions 

Increased financial support of colleges, seminaries, and 
student centers. 
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